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How the Law Makes Criminals of the Poor 


by: Sam Drew, Tiny and oat 
| Letz, PoorNews Network 


Editor’s note: In response to the grow- 


Ing repression of poor, disabled and home- 


less people across the nation, The 
Criminalization of Poverty Symposium was 
held at UC Berkeley’s School of Law on 
March 6-7. This conference brought togeth- 
er academic scholars and poverty scholars 
— people who have survived poverty, 


-racism and disability and learned firsthand 


lessons about defending the human rights of 
poor and oppressed people. 


Day 1 AT THE SYMPOSIUM | 
The welfareQUEENS rise up 


by Sam Drew 


s I sat stiff-backed, watching the 
welfareQUEENS entertain and 
inform the crowd at the “Whose 


Poverty? Whose Crime? Unlocking the 


Criminalization of Poverty’ Symposium 
at the Thelton E. Henderson Center for 
Social Justice at the UC Berkeley School 


of Law, I glanced at a middle-aged 
African-American couple being enter-— 
- tained in an interactive call-and-response — 


style that was 180 degrees in opposition to. 
the detached and overly intellectual style 
of lecture, listen and recite, that usually 
occurs in the halls of academia. 


See Criminalization of Poor page 14 


Fresno Mayor Alan Autry insists on treating home- 
lessness as a police problem. He offers no proposals - 
to end homelessness; rather, his approach i is to put — 
an end to the homeless through: police suppression. - 


Homeless people in Fresno peacefully ask for help. Instead, the City Council is 
acting to criminalize homeless people who ask for money on street medians. 


Story and photos by Mike Rhodes 


series of renewed attacks 
against homeless people in 
Fresno have been carried out 
by city officials, a vigilante 
businessman, and gang members over the 


- last two weeks of March. Also, Fresno 


Mayor Alan Autry announced a crack- 
down on crime in homeless areas at a 
press conference held in late March. 
Asked if homeless people should be 
concerned about the increased police pres- 
ence in their encampments, Mayor Autry 


- told’his audience that jail might be a good 


thing for homeless people. 

“In my studies of this over the last 15 
or 20 years, a lot of folks made a decision 
to get off drugs and pursue a better life 
-while in a jail cell,” Autry said. Looking 
on the sunny side of the jail experience, 
Autry concluded that jail might be “the 
only place they could go to get dried out 
or off of it for a while.” 

‘Autry also commented on the ongoing 
lawsuit against the City of Fresno by 
homeless people who had their property 
seized and immediately destroyed during 
police raids on their encampments. 

Autry said, “I still feel that when we 
took the encampment that we did, it was a 
good thing. When we cleaned out all of 
the horrible stuff that was there, hypoder- 
mic needles, mattresses that had hepatitis 
all over them, a good thing was done. 

“But, the way it was done, in terms of 


Shawn Hughes and Rekia Jibran share insights at the Criminalization of Poverty Symposium held at Boalt Hall. Tom Lowe photo 


unfolding to the media, was poorly done, 
and I have regrets on that because if we 
had done this same type of process, even 
though the right thing was done, I do not 
agree with the court decision.” 


In other words, if city officials had 


properly. spun the bulldozing of encamp- 
ments to the media, the seizure of home- 
less people’s property would not have 
been a ee 

The mayor’s entire press conference 
centered on treating homelessness as a 
police problem. Autry offered no propos- 
als about ending homelessness; rather, his 
approach was to put an end to the home- 


_ less through police suppression. 


BULLDOZERS ROLL IN FRESNO 


In a disturbing new development, earli- 
er in March, bulldozers rolled and home- 
less people once again had their property 
destroyed in downtown Fresno. What was 
different about this incident is that it hap- 


pened on a vacant lot owned by an indi- 


vidual (or corporation), rather than on 
public property owned by the City of 
Fresno or Caltrans. Usually, government 
officials have ordered these demolitions. 

What happened is that a group of about 
30 homeless people who live between the 
railroad tracks and H Street in Fresno 
were told on Wednesday, March 12, to 
move. A man who said he owned the 
property told the residents they had until 
Friday to move. 


See Fresno’s Homeless Community page 13 
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Newsom Shuts Down a Safe Haven for the Homeless Poor 


James Chionsini called San 


‘Francisco’s closing of vital 
human services “‘disrespect- 
ful, low-intensity warfare 
against poor people to force 
them out by attrition.” 


by Carol Harvey 


ast night, on San Francisco’s 
freezing streets, blond; fresh- 
faced Shaun Fausz rested his 


aching knees after trudging the 


piers all day seeking work on boats. 

Robert, 52, a witty, intelligent African 
"American man, lay under the open sky. 

Disarmingly intelligent Shalako 
Brooks curled on hard concrete fighting 
insomnia with only vodka to help him 
sleep. He can’t return home. “Some crack 
head” lit his SRO on fire. At 8:00 a.m., he 
had to use the Department of Public 
Health bathroom “when people are shoot- 
ing up and passed out in toilets.” 

Disabled elders in wheelchairs waited 
for dawn, sitting in the frigid dark. 
Homeless women walked all night evad- 
ing predators. 

These and 160 other unhoused men 


and women were victims of a cruel April 


Fool’s joke. The safe haven and refuge 
where they sat all night in chairs was 
locked and dark. 

At midnight on March 31, Mayor 


Gavin Newsom shut down Buster’s Place - 


for good, San FranIsce s only 24-hour 
drop-in center. 

“A third of the clients who utilize 
Buster’s Place are seniors (who) have 
nowhere else to go,” 
Friedenbach, executive director of the 
_ Coalition on Homelessness (COH). “They 
will be put outside on the cold concrete for 
the first time in their lives. For many of 
them it will be, in my opinion, a death sen- 
tence. The City has failed to find any 
place to go due to lack of space.” 

The Board of Supervisors had budget- 
ed the funding to keep Buster’s Place 
open at its location at 211 13th Street for 
the balance of the fiscal year. However, a 
behind-closed-doors decision by Mayor 
Newsom bypassed the normal budget 
process. Newsom forced the center to 
close its doors by the end of March when 
he stopped the funding. 

“The mayor did a run- -around on the 
legislative process which had already 
allocated money for Buster’s Place 
through the end of the year,” Freidenbach 
said. “He put the cuts on the mid-year 
budget cut list. ee) means there is no 
legislative process.” 

City officials-plan to replace only 40 of 
the lost chairs temporarily across the street 
at 150 Otis, and only for men. The reason: 
150 Otis has no restroom for women. 

Only $240,000 is needed to run 


Buster’s Place for the remainder of this - 


fiscal year. ‘That represents one-thou- 
sandth of the $338 million dollars in cuts 
to redress the 2007-2008 budget shortfall 
needed to end the year in the black. 
Activists, advocates, and homeless 


_ people, questioning the agenda behind the — 


closure, fought hard to keep Buster’s 
Place open. On Friday, March 29, they 
held a protest sit-in outside the Mayor’s 
office. Present was Bobbie Bogan of 
Seniors Organizing Seniors, Julie 
Leadbetter of Mission Neighborhood 
Resource Cénter, Jackie Jenks of 
Hospitality House, Jennifer Friedenbach 
of the Coalition on Homelessness, James 
Chionsini of Planning for Elders in the 
Central City, James Keyes of Senior 
Action Network, Alisa Dela Piana of the 
Lawyer’s Committee on Civil Rights, 
unhoused people, and many others. 


said Jennifer . 


death sentence.” 


The protesters waited for Newsom to 
emerge from his office, so he would have 


to explain his rationale for closure of 


Buster’s Place to the homeless people pre- 
sent. Instead, a heavy presence of sheriff's 
deputies in front of the mayor’s office 
barred entrance to anyone but staff or 
those with appointments. 

Homelessness Policy Director Dariush 
Kayhan soon appeared in Newsom’s 
place, further blocking the group’s access 


‘to the mayor and attempting to divert the’ © 


crowd outside to the, City Center lawn. 
~COH members confirmed that Kayhan 
had “popped into the office” two weeks 


earlier and “had given his word to try his" 
- best (to keep Buster’s Place open).” 


_A disabled homeless man struggles to survive on the streets of San Francisco. Even though shocking numbers 


Activists contend that the closure of 


.Buster’s Place is an example of Mayor 
-Newsom’s continuing defiance of the 


wishes of homeless advocates and the 
Board of Supervisors by progressively 
defunding the Department of Public 
Health, with severe budget cuts to the 
biggest 50 to 60 nonprofits. 

James Chionsini called San 
Francisco’s closing of vital human ser- 
vices “disrespectful, low-intensity warfare 


against poor people ‘to force them out (by © 
- attrition), keeping:services from ‘being’ too: 


comfortable, accommodating, or accessi- 
ble. That’s why the shelters are (so bad).” 

Chionsini added, “They are trying to 
make it so uncomfortable (that) they kick 


“A third of the clients who utilize Buster’s Place are 


seniors who have nowhere else to go. They will be put 
outside on the cold concrete for the first time in their — 
lives. For many of them it will be, in my opinion, a 


— Jennifer Friedenbach, Coalition on Homelessness 


Instead, Kayhan “came up with this 
ridiculous plan” to replace Buster’s place 
with 40 chairs at 150 Otis, “which we 
agreed wasn’t going to work. We had noth- 
ing further to talk to-him about. We needed 
to talk to the mayor, the only person who 

‘had the ability to remove that cut.” 

It appeared to COH staff and others 
present that Kayhan was not working to 
“get-access to what we need — MORE 
drop-in centers. ‘We don’t need things 
closing down.” Protesters said they felt 
‘that Kayhan’s role was “‘to silence” them, 
ee them away from media attention and 

“out of the mayor’s face.” 

Newsom has a history of running away 
from or avoiding homeless people and 

their supporters, going all the way back to 
the time he avoided homeless protesters 
when he first ran for mayor on a platform 
of criminalizing panhandlers and slashing 
welfare benefits in San Francisco. © 

One advocate noted that Newsom ran 
for mayor promising San Franciscans he 
would solve the “homeless problem.” 

He appears to be accomplishing this by 
limiting homeless services, closing drop- 
in centers, and running the homeless out 
of town. The Homeward Bound Program, 
for example, provides homeless people 
with a one-way bus ticket to a destination 
of their chodsing. 


the chairs (at Buster’s Place) right out 


~ from under them.” 


Closing down service centers also 
makes it easier for people without homes, 
chairs, or beds to be ticketed for “quality 
of life” crimes, like the essential human 


_ activity of sitting and sleeping. . 
Said Friedenbach, “San Francisco is. 


balancing its budget on the backs of its 


most vulnerable.” The mayor’s action has 


put 150 at-risk people “out on the cold 
concrete, some for the el time in ‘their 
lives, with nowhere to go.” 

She confirmed that Buster’s Place i is 
the only place to go in an emergency in 
the middle of the night It provides the 
sole access to shelters between 11:00 p.m. 
and 7:00 a.m. It offers support services 
and addresses a public health and hygiene 
crisis with bathrooms and showers (some 
are wheelchair-accessible) — though far 
more bathrooms are needed. 

“It is ‘an emergency drop-in place,” 
Friedenbach said, “where women on the 
streets could go if they are feeling in dan- 
ger.” With “no walls to climb over, no 
barriers.to push through, it is really low. 
threshold. You can just walk in and get 
some help.” 
~ On Friday, March 28, the Lawyer’s 
Committee on Civil Rights made one des- 
perate last-ditch attempt. They filed a 


| Also, try not to be jailed, or 


Robert L. Terrell 
of elderly and disabled people are homeless, the mayor has acted to shut down a drop-in center that serves phioto 
the most vulnerable people — women escaping violence, homeless seniors and severely disabled people. 


Temporary Restraining Order barring the 


City from closing Buster’s Place. 
However, on Monday, March 31, the 
restraining order was dropped. Feeling the 
other party needed two day’s notice, the 
judge would not hear the case before 
Wednesday, April 2. By that time, 


- Buster’s Place would be gone. 


The Coalition’?s Gioioa von Disterlo 
summarized the feelings of the protesters 
at the sit-in to resist the closure. 


“If you’re:a woman. in crisis in the mid--. 
dle of: the night, trying to escape an abusive. 


husband or family, there is nowhere for you 
to go,” von Disterlo said. “We are pushing 
more and more people into this situation 
every day. There is a housing crisis out 


_there. People are losing their housing en 


masse. This is a city prone to natural disas- 
ters, arfd people need a place to go. 

“This is a city housing some of the most 
amazing women’s rights organizations in 


the country. Why aren’t we looking out for _ 


women? (What about) our youth, and our 
people with disabilities and mental health 
issues going into crisis who need a place to 
go in the middle of the night? 

“I can’t understand how we are stuck 
in this little argument about keeping this 


, one center open. How we are acting like 


we need to be in a dialogue about Buster’s 

being closed? How are we not saying, 

‘We’re opening more drop-in centers?’ 
“That drop-in center needs to be open, 


with fifteen more opening right behind 
it!” 


Counting the ees 
by Claire J. Baker - 


Officials count on the homeless 
to appear when they need them 
for the yearly "count." 


Many homeless persons hide -- in 
trees, parks, dumpsters, sewers, alleys. 
Hide! Might as well be tagged - 

like animals tracked in the wild. 
And there's the innate issue of 

the human right to privacy. 


impaled with some restrictive 
ordinance or law, stark & raw. 


A count by city officials? 
Distributed food is more humane. 
The homeless are silent. Inside 

themselves they roar, claw, hide 
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San Francisco Sets New Standards for Homeless Care 


by TJ Johnston 


omas Picarello would like to get 

out of the homeless shelter sys- 

tem because the shelter where he 

stayed had no hot water for 
washing and no toilet paper. 

Charles Pitts has already done the same 
after witnessing abuse by shelter staff too 
many times. 

James Leonard couldn’t make a job 
interview because the shelter wouldn’t 
accommodate a simple and reasonable 
request for clean clothes and bus tokens. 

And Jakkee Bryson blames the shelters 
for her physical disabilities, including 
asthma and mobility problems. 

“Unfortunately, you could go to any 
shelter in any party of the country where 
homeless people stay and the conditions 
are the same everywhere,” said Robert 
Love, an Episcopal Community Services 
resident who also stayed in Las Vegas and 
Denver shelters. 

Love, along with an alliance of homeless 
residents, the Coalition on Homelessness, 
service providers and the Shelter 
Monitoring Committee, lobbied the Board 
of Supervisors to establish basic standards 
of care in the city’s shelters. The proposal, 
authored by Supervisor Tom Ammiano, 
passed on a 9-2 vote on March 18. 

The legislation mandates minimum 
standards in cleanliness, safety and pro- 
fessionalism in publicly funded shelters, 
and it follows similar measures in Seattle, 
Wash. and Norfolk County, Va. 

Last year, 215 people who stayed in 
shelters were interviewed by the Coalition 
on Homelessness for their report “Shelter 
Shock.” Of those respondents, 55 percent 
of the respondents experienced verbal, 
physical and/or sexual abuse in the shel- 


ters; 32 percent said they felt unsafe in the 
facilities; and 27 percent’ didn’t have 


access to toilet paper, feminine hygiene” 


products, soap or bathroom supplies. 

Only six of the city’s 19 shelters met 
basic hygiene requirements, the Shelter 
Monitoring Committee found. 

The ordinance would redress such con- 
ditions and also require that shelter 
employees treat residents with dignity and 
respect, meet the nutritional needs of resi- 
dents, and provide electricity for cell 
phones and wheelchairs, first aid kits, 
clean bedding, fresh drinking water and 
an assured eight hours of sleep. 

It would also ensure that shelters with 
city contracts comply with these standards 
and take corrective action when violations 
are reported. In an eleventh-hour move that 
drew objections from some advocates, a 
provision granting compliance duties to the 
Shelter Monitoring Committee was amend- 
ed to assign enforcement to the Department 

of Public Health. ; 
| INDIGNITIES OF SHELTER LIFE 
After 18 years as a legal professional, 
~ Tomas Picarello became unemployed and 
had to stay at the Ella Hill Hutch Center on 
McAllister Street. He suffered the indigni- 
ties of waiting for a place to sleep, usually a 
"gym mat on. the floor. At times; the shelter 
had no hot water and no toilet paper. He 


was appalled by these shortages and it - 


spurred his motivation for reform. 


“Pm not doing this for myself,” 


Picarello said. “I’m doing this for the 


pococccccccces 


A homeless person must make do with a tattered, holey blanket on a mat on the floor of the Episcopal shelter in San Francisco. 


1,600 people presently in the shelters.” 
But his main concern is how griev- 
ances in the system will be handled by the 
public health department. 
“DPH has not in the past — nor will in 
the future — have the balls to enforce this 
historic legislation,” Picarello said. 


‘CULTURE OF TRAUMATIZATION’ 


Charles Pitts, a spoken-word artist 
originally from Illinois, said he was 
enraged by the changes in the bill, and 
contended it should revert to its original 
form. Given his shelter experiences, it’s 
an understandable sentiment. 

“(Shelter employees) relive their abuse 
as a perpetrator,” Pitts said. He recalls an 
incident at Central City Hospitality House 
on Leavenworth Street where an employ- 
ee screamed at a client for having a schiz- 
ophrenic episode and woke everybody. 

Pitts also remembers another client 
being willfully locked out without access 
to his medication. An ambulance had to 


be called. When Pitts tried to intervene on 
behalf of the client; he was told to get an: 


affidavit and a lawyer. 

Pitts said there’s a “culture of traumati- 
zation” at the shelters. Most staff he 
encountered have been in prison, mirroring 
their arbitrary nature of enforcing rules. 
Illicit drug activity, exchanging sex for beds 
and overall psychological abuse are com- 
mon, he said. He lives outside as an alterna- 
tive to staying in such an atmosphere. 

A SAD ANNIVERSARY 

“T have a sad anniversary coming up,” 
said Jakkee Bryson to the Board of 
Supervisors. “May 16 will mark 10 years 
of my being in the sheltering system.” 

Bryson stood on the podium for public 
comment at a March 5 meeting with a 
walker, a cane and insoles in her shoes. 
Asthma also slows her down. 

“I’m very sorry to say that a number of 
conditions (in the. shelters) have crippled 


me,” Bryson continued. Lack of accom- 
modation is her barrier to city services,: 


she said, adding that most public places 
— especially shelters — violate the 


Americans with Disabilities Act. 


“Unless you want to have more people 
in walkers, more oe with asthma, or 
more people dead, you're going to have to 
pass these standards,” ‘she told the board. 


TREATED LIKE PRISONERS 


Robert Love..was:an ‘automotive 


machinist in Las Vegas when he became 
homeless in June 2004. At the age of 53, 


Robert suffers from asthma, arthritis and 
high blood pressure, among other ail- 
ments. 

Homelessness has aggravated his con- 
dition, he said. As do other shelter resi- 
dents, Love endures filthy bathrooms, 
unpalatable food and reactionary employ- 
ees who make their own rules regardless 
of any policy. 

“Their rules are structured so that 
we’re treated more like prisoners instead 
of humans,” he said. 

Although he’s satisfied with the ordi- 
nance, Love said ruefully, “It takes a man- 
date of law to do what they should be 
doing voluntarily.” 


HOLDING PEOPLE BACK 


James Leonard, a San Francisco resi- 
dent since 1979, now lives in an SRO 
hotel and has worked with the Shelter 
Monitoring Committee on the legislation. 

But before that, his year-long home- 


lessness took him to Ella Hill Hutch, 
Hospitality House, Next Door Shelter and 


Multi-Service Center on Bryant Street. ‘It ~ 


also took him back to the streets when he 
could no longer tolerate the shelters. 

“I got it by then that by design, or by 
lack of standards, the shelter system that 
we have... is holding (homeless people) 
back and keeping them captive,” he said. 

While staying at Next Door, Leonard 
got a job interview for a security guard 
company. The case manager asked how 
she could help him. He told her he needed 
access to clean clothes, laundry facilities, 
electricity to charge his phone and bus 
tokens for commuting. 

Leonard already knew the shelter was 
contractually obligated to provide such 
services, but the case manager told him it 
was against shelter policy. However, he 
was given a Clothing voucher at a St. 
Vincent de Paul store; but that store 
closed one month earlier. 


He also saw personnel that he thought | 


were unqualified berate and order around 
disabled homeless people. 

Leonard is optimistic that the added 
language in the bill allows for SMC over- 
sight in six months; and he looks forward 
to improvements in the law, such as 
including hiring standards and drug test- 
ing for shelter staff. 

“San Francisco is about change for the 
better and about humanity,” he said. 
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It’s Not Really Paradise 
by Robert Love 


“This poem is dedicated to all homeless 
persons living in America” 


Life is filled with poverty, misery and 
despair for all the homeless one can see, 
yet, many ask how can this be? 

But, no one really cares! 


The days are long, the nights are short, 
the summers hot, the winters cold, 
the shelters packed, our clothes are old. 


365 days a year we hope and pray 
escape from this trap is near. 
The portions of food are quite small, 
and not very good to eat at all. 


Food lines, shower lines, clothing lines, 
restroom lines, and ever longer 

these lines wind, and all these things 
take so much time. 


On foot we wander here, and there, 
so it’s no wonder the socks we wear 


smell a mite when our shoes come off 
to sleep at night, and none of this is 
really paradise, it’s just pure hell, 
and for anyone to live this way 

God knows it is not right. 


Robert L. Love is a homeless man living in 
San Francisco. 
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The Least Among Us on International Women’s Day 


by Irma Montoya 


hat will be our measure of 


women’s progress on 

International Women’s 

Day, 2008? Is it Hillary 
Clinton, the first viable female presiden- 
tial candidate in U.S. history? Is it the 
average working woman, who now finally 
earns more than four-fifths of the average 
man’s wages? Is it the female students 
who now outnumber males at colleges? 

Or should our measure be the women 
in the lowest paying jobs, those who sew 
our clothes, care for our elderly and our 
children, pick and prepare our food? 

Across the United States, women are 
much more likely than men to earn mini- 
mum wage and to be uninsured. When we 
think about how far women have come, do 
we think of these least among us, or only of 
the pioneers breaking glass ceilings? 

Contrasts in the status of women are 
especially dramatic in Texas. The third 
richest woman in the world lives here: 
Alice Walton, a Wal-Mart heir. Her $16 
billion fortune was boosted by global 
trade rule changes, such as the North 
American Free Trade Agreement 
(NAFTA), which benefited many multina- 
tional corporations. 

But Texas is also home to some of the 
poorest women in the United States, in the 
border region devastated by NAFTA. Many 
of them, ironically, shop at Wal-Mart for its 
low prices. When the Democratic candi- 
dates sparred over NAFTA recently, neither 
of them mentioned the majority of single 
mothers in Texas who live under 125 per- 
cent of the federal poverty line — too little 
to support a family. 

These are not the kinds of records we 
want to set: Texas had the highest percent- 
age of uninsured people in 2006, according 
to the Census Bureau; two-thirds of unin- 
sured Texas parents are female: Texas has 
the second largest gap between the top and 
bottom fifth, according to the Center on 
Budget and Policy Priorities. Here in El 
Paso, more than two-thirds of single moth- 
ers with children under 5 live in poverty. 

My organization, Mujer Obrera, helps 
low-income immigrant women, many of 
them displaced from the garment industry, 


by Carol Harvey 


n Tuesday, March 4, at City 

Hall, the -San - Francisco 

Commission on the Status of 

Women and the Board of 
Supervisors, in coordination with 
‘International Women’s Month and 
International Women’s Day (March 8), 
also commemorated at the United 
Nations, held the Women Making History 
Awards ceremony. 

Eleven San Francisco women were 
honored for this prestigious award, among 
them Jennifer Friedenbach, executive 
director of the Coalition § on 
Homelessness. 

Originally from Redwood City, Ms. 
Friedenbach, Supervisor Tom Ammiano’s 
nominee, has worked for about 17 years 
on homelessness and poverty issues, 
including welfare rights, housing, home- 


Women Making History 
Jennifer Freidenbach honored for her 
work with Coalition on Homelessness 


“Solving homelessness is important. It is where 
all forms of oppression in this country intersect, 
resulting in our nation’s biggest tragedy.” 


On International Women’s Day, our measure of progress should be 
the women in the lowest paying jobs, those who sew our clothes, 
care for our elderly and our children, pick and prepare our food. 


rebuild their lives and start businesses. 

Mujer Obrera is part of a national 
effort to amplify low-income voices dur- 
ing this election year, the Equal Voice for 
America’s Families campaign. 

At our Town Hall meeting on 
International Women’s Day, we heard the 
story of Sefiora Maria Fernandez, who 
worked in a Farah factory for 25 years 
before the plant closed due to NAFTA. 
She fell into a deep depression when she 
was unable to find another job. With the 
help of La Mujer Obrera, she was able to 
open her own home daycare business. 

We also heard from Sefiora Elizabeth 
Colunga, sole supporter of her five chil- 
dren since her husband was deported to 
Mexico. He was randomly stopped by a 
border patrol agent while jogging in the 
park. Her children suffered from the loss 
of their father and from the family’s sud- 


less prevention, healthcare, disability, and 
human and civil rights. 

For five years, Friedenbach worked at 

San Mateo County’s Hunger and 
Homeless Coalition, moving from admin- 
istrative assistant to director. She relocat- 
ed to San Francisco 12 years ago to work 
with the San Francisco Coalition on 
Homelessness. Jennifer, 41, has two sons, 
Mateo, 8, and Makalyn, 4. 
_.Friedenbach has co-authored several 
reports on homelessness in San Francisco, 
including “Locked Out! The Voices of 
People with Mental Illness,” a 1999 study 
citing bureaucratic blockage of access to 
San Francisco’s mental health system for 
people in crisis. “Housing First for 
Families” documents the impact of home- 
lessness on children. “Shelter Shocked” 
presents a statistical study of human rights 
abuses in San Francisco’s shelter system. 

Friedenbach sits on the Ten Year 


den poverty. Mujer Obrera helped her find 
a restaurant job where she can pursue her 
dream of becoming a chef. 

But no matter how many hundreds of 
women Mujer Obrera can help, there are 
hundreds of thousands more just one 
organization can’t help. The crisis on the 
border has brought a tidal wave of poverty 
crashing down on low-income women and 
their families. 

Skeptical readers may wonder if such 
poor women did something wrong to 
bring these hardships: on themselves: But 
no-one can call them lazy, as:'they work 
very long hours. Their hard work is sim- 
ply less rewarded than the work of others. 

What about immigrant status? In fact, 
both the women mentioned above have 
legal status in the U.S. True, many women 
who come to Mujer Obrera are undocu- 
mented. But this does not give employers 


Implementation Council and was a found- 
ing member of the People’s Budget 
Collaborative, which redirects city funding 
towards ending San Francisco poverty. 

It is significant that this Women 
Making History Award was bestowed on 
a woman dedicated to fighting for the 
rights of homeless people. 

“When we’re talking about the home- 
less issue,” Friedenbach said, “the federal 
government... is coldly negligent on 
behalf of poor people. I often think about 
why this is. Sometimes I think it’s 
because the largest ethnic group of home- 
less people is African Americans. After 
Katrina, we know how much the federal 
government cares when African 
Americans become homeless. 

“Sometimes I think it’s because there 
is such a large population of people with 
disabilities, and seniors. Our culture 
seems to have, at best, a lack of respect, 
and at worst, a throwaway attitude 
towards that population. 2 
_ “But, then I also think sometimes it’s 
because so many people without housing 
are women with children — mostly single 
women — the largest growing population 
of homeless people in the United States. 
That, for me, puts it squarely on a 
women’s rights issue. 

“In terms of who created the issue, it’s 
clearly men — the men who run this 
country who have chosen to prioritize war 
and jails over fundamental human rights 
like housing. Then I think-it’s up to 
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the legal or moral right to cheat them. 

What all women in Texas share is fierce 
dedication to their families. But too many 
of the next generation are being raised in 
families without enough income to provide 
a steady home and nutritious food. 


A majority of us may vote for a woman - 


for president, but will we forget the 
woman who sewed her power suit? We 
will be judged by how we treat the least 
among us. By this standard, our society, 
despite women’s s“astonishing progress, 
continues ‘to fail. ° : 


Irma Montoya, a former garment worker, is 
executive director of Mujer Obrera, an eco- 
nomic development organization of Mexican 
immigrant women in El Paso, and an organizer 
of the March 8 Town Hall sponsored by the 
Marguerite Casey Foundation’s Equal Voice 
for America’s Families. campaign 
(www.equalvoice2008.org). 


women to solve the problem. 

“Look at who is fighting for social jus- 
tice in this country. You have a few men, 
but you have a lot of women working 
behind the scenes very hard. It takes hard 
work to create social change. It is the dili- 
gent work of women that is making the 
substantive changes. Look around. Over 
and over again, you see women. 

“Just about every meeting and organi- 
zation is dominated by women. In grass 
roots organizations provid(ing) direct ser- 
vices, most are women. Five women and 
two men are on the local Homeless 
Coordinating Board. Votes often come 


down along gender lines.” 


_ Asked why Supervisor Ammiano nom- 
inated her for this award, Friedenbach 
described the activist work of the 
Coalition on Homelessness in bringing 
initiatives before the Board of Supervisors 
on behalf of homeless and poor people. 

“We've brought a lot of different ini- 
tiatives — some succeeded, and some 
failed — through his office. We have a 
long-term relationship. I’ve been working 
with him on the Shelter Standard legisla- 
tion for the past five months.” 

After years of activism on homeless 
issues, Friedenbach sees all the more 
clearly how crucial the work is to society. 

“Solving homelessness is important,” 
she said. “It is where all forms of oppres- 
sion in this country intersect, resulting in 
our nation’s biggest tragedy.” 
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Warfare and 
Healthcare 


A country that devotes 
vast resources to killing 
imperils medical care 
and social justice. 


by Norman Solomon 


t’s kind of logical — in a pathologi- 

cal way. A country that devotes a 

vast array of resources to killing 

capabilities will steadily undermine 
its potential for healing. For social justice. 
For healthcare as a human right. 

Martin Luther King Jr. described the 
horrific trend four decades ago: “A nation 
that continues year after year to spend 
more money on military defense than on 
programs of social uplift is approaching 
spiritual death.” 

If a society keeps approaching spiritual 
death, it’s apt to arrive. Here’s an indicator: 
Nearly one in six Americans has no health 
insurance, and tens of millions of others are 
badly underinsured. Here’s another: The 
United States, the world’s preeminent war- 
fare state, now spends about $2 billion per 
day on military pursuits. 

Gaining healthcare for all will require 
overcoming the priorities of the warfare 
state. That’s the genuine logic behind the 
new “Healthcare NOT Warfare” campaign. 
(http://pdamerica.org/articles/news/2008- 
03-05-12-05-43-news.php) 

I remember the ferocious media debate 

over the proper governmental role in 
healthcare — 43 years ago. As the spring of 
1965 got underway, the bombast was splat- 
tering across front pages and flying through 
airwaves. Many. commentators warned. that 
.a-proposal for a vast new program would 
bring “socialism” and destroy the sanctity 
of the free-enterprise system. The new fed- 
eral program was called Medicare. 

These days, when speaking on campus- 
es, I bring up current proposals for a “sin- 
gle payer” system — in effect, Medicare 
for Americans of all ages. Most students 
seem to think it’s a good idea. But once in 
a while, someone vocally objects that 
such an arrangement would be “social- 
ism.” The objection takes me back to the 
media uproar of early 1965. 

Today, we’re left with the unfulfilled 
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potential of Medicare for all. It could 
make healthcare real as a human right. 
And it could spare our society a massive 
amount of money now going to adminis- 
trative costs and corporate gouging. At 
last count, annual insurance-industry prof- 
its reached $57.5 billion in 2006. 

On Capitol Hill, lobbyists for the cor- 


porate profiteers are determined to block 


H.R. 676, the bill to create a universal sin- 


‘gle-payer system’ to implement healthcare 


as a human right. 

In the current presidential campaign, 
none of the major candidates can be heard 
raising the possibility of ejecting the gar- 
gantuan insurance industry from the 
nation’s healthcare system. Instead, 
there’s plenty of nattering about whether 
“mandates” are a good idea. 

Hillary Clinton even has the audacity 
(not of hope but of duplicity) to equate 
proposed healthcare “mandates” with the 
must-pay-in requirements that sustain 
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Social Security and Medicare. 

For Clinton’s analogy to make sense, 
we'd have to accept the idea that requiring 
everyone to pay taxes to the government 
for a common-good program is akin to 
requiring everyone to pay premiums to 
private insurance companies for personal 
medical coverage. 

A recent New York Times story was 
authoritative as it plied the conventional 
media wisdom. The lead sentence 


declared that an “immediate challenge 
that will confront the next administration” 
is the matter of “how to tame the soaring 
costs of Medicare and Medicaid.” And the 
news article pointedly noted that current 
federal spending for those health-related 
programs adds up to $627 billion. 

I’ve been waiting for a New York Times 
news story to declare that an immediate 
challenge for the next administration will 
be the matter of how to tame the soaring 
costs of the Pentagon. After all, the govern- 


ment’s annual military spending — when 
you factor in the supplemental bills for war- 
fare in Afghanistan and Iraq — is well 
above the $627 billion for Medicare and 
Medicaid that can cause such alarm in the 
upper reaches of the media establishment. 
Assessing the current presidential race, 
the New York Times reported: “The 
Democrats do not say, in any detail, how 
they would slow. the growth of Medicare 
and Medicaid or what they think about the 


main policy options: rationing care, rais- 
ing taxes, cutting payments to providers 
or requiring beneficiaries to pay more.” 

There are other “policy options” — 
including drastic cuts in the Pentagon 
budget. And healthcare for all. 


Norman Solomon, the author of War Made 
Easy, is on the advisory board of Progressive 
Democrats of America. PDA’s new nationwide 
petition for Healthcare NOT Warfare is online. 
http://www.thedatabank.com/dpg/309/default.a 
sp?formid=healthpet 


HUD Secretary Jackson Resigns in Disgrace 


by Lynda Carson 


Iphonso Jackson, the nation’s top 

housing official, resigned in dis- 

grace from the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development (HUD) 
amid numerous criminal investigations by 
the FBI, a federal grand jury, the Justice 
Department’s Public Integrity Section, and 
the HUD Inspector General. Jackson’s res- 
ignation is effective April 18. 

Jackson is facing criminal investigations 
for allegedly awarding numerous lucrative 
HUD housing contracts to friends and 
cronies, and was sued recently by the 
Philadelphia Housing Agency after he 
allegedly retaliated against the agency after 
it refused to give a vacant lot valued at $2 
million to Jackson’s friend Kenny Gamble, 
a music producer turned developer. 

In one HUD contract alone, $127 mil- 
lion was awarded to a redevelopment pro- 
ject that included the Columbia 
Residential corporation of Atlanta, which 
was part of a contracting team with finan- 
cial ties to Jackson. It is reported that 
Columbia Residential still owes Jackson 
around $250,000 from when he was asso- 
ciated with them before he joined HUD as 
deputy secretary back in 2001. 


With the nation’s housing crisis front 
and center in the mind of the public, recent 
calls for Jackson’s resignation by Sen. 


Christopher Dodd and Sen. Patty Murray, 


who claimed that Jackson is not fit to run 
HUD, made headlines across the nation. 

In a written statement after Jackson 
declared that he was stepping down from 
his position as HUD secretary, Sen. 
Murray said, “Ten days ago, | called on 
Secretary Jackson to resign because it was 
clear that the ethical allegations against 


HUD, Jackson said, “On April 18th, I will 
step down as Secretary of the United 
States Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. There comes a time when 
one must attend more diligently to person- 
al and family matters. Now is such a time 
for me.” 

Housing activists believe that Deputy 
HUD Secretary Roy Bernardi or Brian 
Montgomery (a Bush crony with alleged 
corruption problems of his own) will be 
named to replace Jackson. Bernardi was 


Jackson's notoriety began when he started to promote 
massive budget cuts in public housing, the Section 8 vouch- 
er program, and other housing assistance programs for the 
elderly and disabled. As HUD secretary, Jackson posi- 
tioned himself as the enemy of the poor in America. 


him meant that the Bush administration’s 
ineffective housing policies were being 
burdened by an even more ineffective 
HUD secretary. Today, Secretary Jackson 
has decided to move on, but the immense 
challenges ahead of us to calm the hous- 
ing crisis remain.” 

In a resignation statement released by 


considered to be a snitch by some in 
Jackson’s office, because he testified 
against Jackson during the ongoing inves- 
tigations. 

Jackson, age 62, was born in Marshall, 
Texas, and was confirmed as the 13th 
HUD Secretary on March 31, 2004. He 
oversaw HUD’s $37 billion annual budget 


and 9,200 employees. 

Following his confirmation in March 
2004 as HUD secretary, Jackson’s reign of 
terror was immediately instituted against 
the poor. His notoriety began when he start- 
ed to promote massive budget cuts in public 
housing, the Section 8 voucher program, 
and other housing assistance programs for 
the elderly and disabled. As HUD secretary, 
Jackson positioned himself as the enemy of 
the poor in America. 

In a debacle that took place in May 
2004, Jackson made headlines when he 
claimed that “being poor is a state of 
mind, not a condition,” while trying to 
justify even more budget cuts to the 
nation’s housing assistance programs dur- 
ing a congressional hearing. 

In April of 2004, Jackson was involved 
in changing the Section 8 program from a 
voucher-based program to a budget-based 
program, which resulted in major budget 
shortfalls to the Section 8 program and a 
loss of over 250,000 housing vouchers in 
use all over the country at the time, creat- 
ing much homelessness as a result. 

Secretary Jackson even pushed for more 
funding cuts to the Section 8 voucher pro- 


See HUD Secretary Resigns page 15 
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An Uplifting Elegy for a Street Survivor 


The rough world has real disadvan- 
tages for a gentle, tender dreamer like 
Yume. But Yume brought joy, both in 
life and in death. For all we know, he 
may be in a better place now. 


Review by B.N. Duncan 


laire Burch’s documentary film, “Yume: Elegy for a 

Street Survivor,” contains scenes of distinctly 

anthropological import. A longtime inhabitant of 
Berkeley’s Telegraph Avenue street scene, Yume (pro- 
nounced “You-Me,” a Japanese word meaning “dream’”) 
possessed a special charm. Upon his death, several com- 
rades held a memorial service in his honor — a genuinely 
countercultural event — on the UCB campus near Bancroft 
and Telegraph Avenue in Berkeley. 

Ben Fulcher made a jovial, strongly capable master of 
ceremonies. Ben, a genial Telegraph spirit, like many peo- 
ple in the film, has experienced the hard and wearisome, 
often depressing, mettle-testing, sometimes crazy and 
enlightening situation of living homeless. Yet he retains 
much of the brighter, more inspired side of the 1960s men- 
tality, and was a longtime gardener in People’s Park. It was 
a fitting tribute to Yume, a noteworthy figure of the coun- 
terculture himself, who died on February 5, 1994. 

Early in the documentary, filmmaker Claire Burch can 
be heard describing a time when a hospital wouldn’t take 
Yume in when he was in critical condition with lung 
trouble. “They sent him home,” she said, “and of course 
he hadn’t any home.” 

Thinking about it now, I’m reminded of the poet John 
Donne writing: “Ask not for whom the bell tolls. It tolls 
for thee.” Over the years, I’ve known many premature 
deaths on the down-under fringe of society. Some of 
those in attendance at Yume’s memorial service must 
have been aware that they themselves could easily have 
been in Yume’s position. 

One winter, when Yume was suffering from respirato- 
ry trouble, probably due to complications from pneumo- 
nia and the negative effects of smoking, I heard that he 
had been admitted to Alta Bates Hospital, and went to 
visit him. At Alta Bates, I saw Yume lying paralyzed, 
attached to a life-support system. 

It was a shock — no movement, no sound came from 
him. “He’s come to this,” I thought. “His life seems the 
tiniest bit from being nothing! Is this all there is of him?” 

A human being lives a life with its thoughts, passions, 
triumphs, losses, discoveries and mysteries — to what 
end? To nothingness? Is the ultimate destiny of life actu- 
ally nothingness? What remains of a person’s spirit when 
the body has died? 

Ben Fulcher, an old friend of Yume, and, like Yume, a 
Buddhist, told me, “He was on the edge all the time. He 
and his wife Yvonne lived in a VW bus for a long time 
before they got an apartment. Yume was an avid fan of 
People’s Park. After Yvonne died, he was lost without 
her. After he couldn’t pay the rent and lost the apartment, 
he did a lot of couch-surfing with friends.” 

Ben read aloud this poem he wrote in tribute to Yume: 


Yume, O gentle Yume-san, 

With a songbird resting on your knee, 
May you always find love and harmony 
‘Resting under Heaven’s tree. 


Yume, O gentle Yume-san, 

With a garment woven from the sun, 
You are now dancing with Buddha 
just for fun; 

But only then until our times are one. 


Yume, O gentle Yume-san, 

Rainbows floating in your eyes, 

We are still here living with the lies, 
While you are walking the perfect skies. 


Yume, O gentle Yume-san, 

With a cockroach sleeping in your hand, 
Your love has made the final stand. 

We shall see you in the Dawning Land. 


Ben’s poem in memory of Yume has references to 
falsehood and corruption, as in our society’s economic, 
political and military institutions, and it is contrasted 
with Yume’s pure-heartedness and inner cleanliness. 

After reading the poem, Ben declared, “Yume was the 
kind of guy who fed possums and raccoons, left food out 
for cockroaches and didn’t swat flies.” He had a peaceful 
good nature toward creatures four-legged, six-legged and 
two-legged. 


Yume was the kind of guy who fed possums and raccoons, left food 
out for cockroaches and didn’t swat flies. He was peaceful and good 
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toward creatures four-legged, six-legged and two-legged. 


Aside from Ben, the most outstanding participants in 
the memorial service were Dan McMullen and Paul 
“Blue” Nicoloff. Dan McMullen delivered a good deal of 
affectionate tribute to Yume. Dan, a natural extrovert, is 
known on the street for both his charm and his violence; 
he’s both a fighter and a thinker by inclination. 

Dan said, “Yume was really funny! He’d crack me up 
all the time! We’d joke about the absurdity of the world.” 


He continued, “This is the best memorial I’ve been to. 


No fights have broken out yet.” 

One particularly poignant moment involved an inter- 
change between Dan and Ben. To Dan’s question about 
whether Yume’s ashes were retrievable, Ben said, 
“Yume’s ashes are lost and gone forever, Clementine.” 

Nobody had the money to obtain Yume’s ashes from 
the coroner, so the coroner threw them out. Dan replied, 
“Yume being lost in the system isn’t inappropriate,” 
receiving affirmation from those present. 

For Blue’s part, he sang a philosophical song of hope: 


Farther along, we’ll know more about it 
Farther along, we’ll understand why 
Cheer up my brother, live in the sunshine 
We'll understand it all bye and bye. 


Eventually Blue, a bright, witty, creative person 
deeply troubled about life, killed himself. The song he’d 
sung at Yume’s memorial service he had used to try and 
support his own spirit. In this world, some of the people 
with extra-sensitive antennae are the real casualties. 

Other notables in attendance were Ace Backwords, 
portrayed in one view with an ironical, critical look, per- 
haps the look the hip underground artist and writer is best 
known for. Ace coordinated the event. Al Durrette gave 
Yume a happy send-off with a gesture. Wendy Georges, 
who once ran the Berkeley Emergency Food Project, was 
in attendance. Gypsy-style Scooter, once a hard-working 
scholar who became a disciple of the homeless philoso- 
pher Hate Man, was also there. 

Allen, a hefty, hobo-style old man, one of the very 
oldest street survivors, was in attendance at Yume’s 
memorial. Vincent Johnson and Naja Strandt were also in 
the crowd, along with myself. I took photographs and 
tape-recorded the event. Activist Carol Denney provided 
some beautiful, uplifting guitar music and singing. 

The ceremony featured Ben passing out Yume’s favorite 


brand of cigarette for people to smoke. Ben set fire to some 


dollar bills, explaining, “Yume never had enough money. 
He never had money to burn. So we’ll burn now.” 

Dracula Bill, a bright fellow who always seems on 
track for some sort of vision or inspiration (there used to 
be a lot of these people around) said, “It [the burning] 
releases the spirit of the money so that Yume can have 
money in Spirit-land.” Afterward, people stomped on 
walnuts, Yume’s favorite kind of nuts. Dracula Bill said, 
“When I saw the walnuts crushed, in my mind I saw his 
spirit go up into the sky!” 


“Yume, O gentle Yume-san, 
With a songbird resting on your knee, 

May you always find love and harmony . 
Resting under Heaven’s tree.” 


Freedom of spirit was characteristic of the event. 
Everyone documented seems to govern himself or herself 
without being obedient to some higher authority, and does 
so without being ruled by the approval or disapproval of 
others — a spirit that can work to instill happiness and to 
help people get along. A politician or business executive, 
even if he has a lot of power, might really be a slave com- 
pared to many of the people in this documentary. 

Maybe the film about Yume’s memorial service could 
be refreshing or “therapeutic” for an audience of people 
constrained by their rigid schedules and proprieties, or 
perhaps it can speak to the aging, who know that they are 
getting closer to having to die. Paying respects to the 
dead can help people in having enhanced solidarity in 
shared positive values that can make for coping and hap- 
piness, and can reaffirm people individually and collec- 
tively on their paths toward salvation. 

I was unhappy and rather downcast before seeing this 
film, but it uplifted me. It is heartwarming and reassuring, 
this gathering of free spirits honoring a compatriot. 

The rough world, as we know, has some real disad- 
vantages for a gentle, tender dreamer like Yume. But 
Yume’s death brought joy, just as Yume brought joy 
when he was alive. The memorial service amounted to a 
celebration of having the gift of Yume, who, for all we 
know, may be in a better place now. 

This documentary gives one particular view of the 
Berkeley “off-beat and proud,” socially marginal life at 
its best. Claire Burch, the documentarian, is an off-beat 
and proud person herself. Ace Backwords has said that 
there are some people not good enough to belong to the 
social mainstream, but there are also some people too 
good to belong to the social mainstream. 

This is an important part of American history — the 
conviction to live without the official edicts and rules and 
regulations from higher authorities, to be oneself as a 
human being, and to allow others the same freedom. 

People can’t be satisfied with a merely mechanistic, 
materialistic view of life and death — that lacks a scope of 
imagination and feeling and the sense that there is a point to 
reality. Yume himself was drawn toward religious and spir- 
itual lore, and so are the people that knew him. 

I’m an old man by now who thinks of his own coming 
death, and I want to remind myself that I am not alone. 
Claire Burch’s “Yume: Elegy for a Street Survivor’ has 
helped me to remember that, and to remember Yume. 

A person may not die in vain. One person’s spirit can 
add to the spirit of others. Yume’s spirit did. 
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Review by Tim Harris 


raig Rennebohm’s new book, 
Souls in the Hands of a Tender 
God, is a profound account of a 
life of relational mental health 


ministry to the homeless. I can’t remem~ 


ber the last time I’ve been so moved and 
inspired. This is the sort of book you want 


to share, a book that can change lives — 


perhaps the world. 
My first encounter with the author was 
unforgettable. It was a hot summer day in 
_ Seattle. Real Change, Seattle’s ‘street 
newspaper, had been around for about a 
year, and I was sitting just inside the door 
of our office with ozula sioux. Suddenly, 
ozula said, “Oh my God. Look outside.” 

I turned from my computer. The door 
was open, but the storefront is all window. 
It’s easy to see out. A tall, African- 
American woman had removed all fier 
clothing and was standing just outside -the 
door. As I struggled to formulate a 
response, she placéd her hands on the side- 
walk to gaze backwards through her legs. 

Craig Rennebohm brushed past her as 
he strode through our‘ office door. I'd 
-heard of him as someone who did a home- 


less mental health ministry,. but:we’d 
smever met. nie 


“Don’t you chink’ we aoa help?” me 
asked. Then, brilliantly, he arrived at the » 


obvious. “Do you have a blanket?” 


We did. He wrapped it around her - 


shoulders and asked to walk her to Street 
Outreach Services a few blocks away. She 
seemed happy for the company and they 
disappeared down the street. 

“Who was that masked man?” I 
thought. After that encounter, I’d run into 
him every few. years, and recently, more 
frequently. When we talk lately, it’s about 
relationships. and wholeness, our mutual 
preoccupation. 

Relationships are transformational, This 
is how we come to understand ourselves 
and our place in the world. All of us. 

While the isolation that many home- 


Too many people are discarded and abandoned in America. © 


Souls in the Hands 
of a Tender God 


Craig Rennchohin S work with homeless people 
is based on creating what he calls circles of care, 
ae practice rooted in spirit and compassion that 
sees past the illness to the person within. 
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less people feel and the loneliness endem- 


ic to 21st century.consumer culture are of 


different orders, there is 4 mutuality to the 
healing that takes place within the grace 
and miracle of simple eye contact and a 
smile. Over time, this grows, and people 


. “become important to one another. 


The simple beauty of this amazes me 
each time I think of it. 
_ Rennebohm understands this better 
than almost anyone. His more than three 
decades of work with mentally ill home- 
less people is based in creating what he 
calls circles of care, a practice rooted in 
spirit and compassion that sees past the 
illness to the person within. 

There is an idea that I learned from the 


' Quakers of speaking to “that of God” in 


everyone. Even as an agnostic person-of- 
faith-wannabe, I could see the deep truth 
in this. I’ve found, time and again, no 
matter how broken or disturbed or addict- 
ed someone might be, beneath all of the 
pain and confusion is a person more like 
myself than not. A bright, clear point of 
light that struggles toward realization. 
Souls in the Hands of a Tender God 
tells the stories of the people who have 
helped deepen the author’s own under- 


Standing. In the pages of his book, 


_Rennebohm describes the communal, ‘ 
: process of finding wholeness. Deep listen- 


ing. Nonjudgmental presence. Shared 
humanity. And the tender work of nurtur- 
ing the path of spirit towards wellness. 

-Rennebohm describes the city of Geel, 
a town in Germany that for seven hundred 
years has lived in community with those 
who experience mental illness. The tomb 
of Saint Dymphna, the patron saint of 
mental illness, is there. 


What began as a pilgrimage site has, 


over the centuries, evolved into a modern 
marriage of €ompassion and science, 
where more than 700 of the city’s fami- 
lies, supported by a well-developed, state- 
supported, infrastructure of technique and 
care, offer short- and long- -term foster 
homes to mentally ill persons. 
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From the Quakers, I learned the idea of speaking to 
“that of God” in everyone. Even as an agnostic person- 


of-faith-wannabe, I could see the deep truth in this. 
I’ve found that no matter how broken or disturbed or 
addicted someone might be, beneath all of the pain and 
confusion is a person more like myself than not. 


Inspired by a visit 20 years ago to Geel 
and other communities that learned from its 
model, Rennebohm struggled to apply this 
vision of community to his work in Seattle. 
A house was started with eight people, half 


i mentally ill guests and half full-time resi- , 
dents. ‘They extended the circle of care to 


include other people of faith and various 
professionals and advocates who could help 
others become who they are. 

Rennebohm speaks of there being a 
“familiar self’ and an “illness self,” and 
the importance to healing of discerning 
the difference. But he also speaks of not 
confusing wholeness with perfection. The 
brokenness of the world is part of its 
wholeness. In recognizing this and 
embracing the suffering in life, we find 
what is whole in ourselves as we recog- 
nize the fullness of others. 

The Spirit is at work, not just within 
each.one of us, but also in our life togeth- 
er at every level of human organization. 
Just as the Spirit moves within the most 


minute movements of our bodies, it 


Souls in the Hands 
of a Tender God 
“by Craig Rennebohm 
Beacon Press 


From a street chaplain’s work 
with homeless people who suffer | 
‘from mental illness come uplift- 
ing stories of hope and redemp- 
tion and a call to us all to build 
healing communities. 

The stories in this book come ; 
from an unusual place: the expe- | 
rience of mental illness on the 
streets. Each story becomes a 
parable, helping us understand fa 
what it means to be human and 
vulnerable. 

The book profiles people liv- 
ing on the street who suffer from 
the devastating effects of mental 
illness and follows them on the 
journey from the margins of soci- 
ety through healing and back into 
the. welcome and support of the 
community. 


Souls in the Hands of a 
Tender: God will be available in 
bookstores on May 1, 2008. — 


moves in the unfolding of family in its 
various forms, the creation of neighbor- 
hood, the organization of community, the 
formation of society. 

The Spirit seeks our well-being, not 
just.in-terms of health and moral charac- 
ter, Dut alsO in. terms of public witness and 
social justice. The Spirit has concern for 


our common life — for the way we treat 


cone another as persons, Manage Care and 


human services, provide housing, keep 
order, use the resources of the planet, 
steward the environment, divine our call- 
ings, and give expression to our varied 
gifts and abilities. 

Souls in the Hands of a Tender God is 
out on Beacon Press in May, and offers an 
inspiring Vision of community, as well as a 
practical model for healing that has been 
adopted by countless others. There is much 
to be learned from this immensely impor- 
tant book, no matter what our calling. 

Timothy Harris is the executive director of 
Real. Change, the homeless newspaper of 
Seattle, Washington. 
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by Leonard Roy Frank 
Epigraph: “Do not be conformed to this 
world, but be transformed by the renewal 
of your mind.” — Paul (Romans 12:2) 
-1- A PaTH BEGINS WITHIN 
Let me tell you a story. It’s my own, 
the one I know best, and illustrates in part 
the theories I will elaborate on later in this 


essay. - 
Born in 1932, I grew up in a middle- 


class family i in Brooklyn. After graduating 


from the University of Pennsylvania’s 
Wharton School, I served a two-year stint 
in the U.S. Army. Three lackluster years 
as a real estate salesman in New York and 
Florida were followed by my moving, in 
1959, to San Francisco, where I soon 
decided that my life was unsatisfying and 
that I wasn’t living up to my potential as a 
human being. 

I realized, to paraphrase William James, 
that there was something fundamentally 
wrong about me as I then was, and that the 
way to correct this situation was to make, in 
his words, “proper connection with the 
higher powers.” The molting season had 
arrived: | was ready to shake off the old 
skin to make way for the new. 

So I withdrew from society and under- 
took a self-imposed and self-directed course 
of study. aimed at making connection with 
the higher powers in order to achieve self- 
realization. For close to three years, I devot- 


ed myself to my studies, while excluding © 


_ just about everything else a young person 
might want to do. 

My time was largely taken up with read- 
ing. The most important books and authors 
I remember reading were The Bible, The 
_ Bhagavad-Gita, Confucius, Lao-Tzu’s: The 


Way of Life, Mohammad, Ralph Waldo. 


Emerson, Henry David Thoreau’s “Civil 
Disobedience,” Abraham Lincoln, Leo 
Tolstoy, William James’s The Varieties of 
Religious Experience, Henri Bergson, 
Mohandas K. Gandhi’s An Autobiography: 
The Story of My Experiments with Truth, 
Carl G. Jung, Amold J. Toynbee’s A Study 
- of History, Abraham Joshua Heschel, and 
Joseph Campbell’s The Hero with a 
Thousand Faces. 

The learning process was entirely 
organic. There was no pre-set list of 
books to be read: each book suggested the 
next one to be read. All of this, as might 
be expected, had a profound effect on me. 
I was soon questioning everything I 
believed, and the answers I came up with 
were more in accord with the beliefs I 
drew from my reading than with those I 
previously had held. 

My parents, who were then living in 
Manhattan, visited me several times dur- 
ing this period. They became increasingly 
concerned about the changes they 
observed in me. After a while, they hardly 
recognized me: We were living on the 
same planet but in different worlds. The 
changes I saw as positive they regarded as 
“negative and, moreover, evidence of my 


being “mentally ill.” They urged me to. 


see a psychiatrist and, when I wouldn’t, 
had me committed. 


I was locked up for about seven months, 


. beginning in October 1962, first in the psy- 
chiatric ward of a San Francisco hospital 
for a few days, then in a state hospital in 
Northern California for about a month, and 


finally in a private psychiatric hospital 


located just south of San Francisco. 

The case history section of the 
“Certificate of Medical Examiners” 
explained the basis for my commitment. It 
read as follows: “Reportedly has been 
showing progressive personality changes 
over past 2 or 3 years. Grew withdrawn 
and asocial, couldn’t or wouldn’t work. 
Grew a beard, ate only vegetarian food 
and lived life of a beatnik — to a certain 
extent.” Later, I was diagnosed as a “para- 
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Camille Flammarion’s caption for this woodcut translates: “A medieval missionary tells that he has found 
the point where heaven and Earth meet.” In this imaginative vision, a traveler pokes his head through the 
firmament of Earth to see the celestial mechanics of the universe, and beholds the design of the cosmos. 


noid schizophrenic” and eventually forced 
to undergo court-ordered combined 


insulin coma-electroshock “treatment.” 
I was subjected to 50 insulin comas 


and 35 electroshocks (electroconvulsive 


treatment, ECT), according to my psychi- 
atric records, which I obtained in 1974. 
The major effect.of the shocks was mem- 
ory loss. My high school and college edu- 
cations were effectively destroyed. At 
least as significantly, there remained but 
few traces of memory for the three years 


that preceded the last shock session,. 


including the period of study before com- 
mitment, which I believe was the most 
meaningful and creative in my life up to 
that point. 

‘Although the use of combined insulin 
coma-electroshock in psychiatry was dis- 
continued around 1965, electroshock 
(electroconvulsive treatment, ECT) is cur- 
rently being administered annually to 
between one and two million people 
worldwide (including an estimated 
100,000 Americans) and can produce sim- 
ilarly devastating effects, eae when 
applied intensively. ; 

After being released from the hosAital I 


- returned to my studies and spent the next 


six years first catching. up to where I had 
been and then moving on to new learning 
and further development. Following that, I 
managed my own art gallery in downtown 
San Francisco for five years, and became 
deeply involved in the psychiatric survivors 


‘movement, first, in 1972, as a staff member 


of Madness Network News, soon after that 
as co-founder of the Network Against 
Psychiatric Assault, and now as a member 


_of MindFreedom International. 


In 1978, I edited and self-published 
The History of Shock Treatment and, 
beginning in 1998, Random House pub- 
lished eight collections of quotations I’ve 


_edited, most notably Random House 


Webster’s Quotationary, which has now 
sold nearly 150,000 copies. Last year, I 
published on the Internet The 
Electroshock Quotationary, a freely 


_ downloadable 156-page book with a good 


deal more information than most people. 


would ever want to know about psychia- 
try’s most controversial procedure. 
I want to backtrack now and discuss 


__ some of the ideas I may have learned dur- 


ing the period of withdrawal preceding 
my commitment. I say “may have 
learned,” for the shock-induced memory 
loss makes it difficult for me to differenti- 
ate between what I learned from my pre- 
commitment studies and what I learned 
afterwards when I reread at least some of 
the books I remembered having read dur- 
ing the earlier period. 

A friend who visited my studio apart- 
ment in the early 1960s told me later that 
shelves filled with books covered one of 
its walls, but I remember only a dozen or 
so of their titles. All the books were 
destroyed when I was committed. 


-2- THE PATH OF SATYAGRAHA: 
NONVIOLENT RESISTANCE 
Gandhi’s Autobiography opened me 
to a new way of looking at myself and the 
world. From that work and other writings 


_of his, I discovered some of the underly- 


ing ideas and principles of what has now 
become my unwritten credo. But I didn’t 


. just incorporate them into a belief system; 


where possible, I began practicing them, 
and still practice them. 

I learned from Gandhi (1869-1948) 
about nonviolence and became a satya- 


_ grahi, that is, someone who practices non- 


violent resistance to wrongdoing and vio- 
lence. The root meaning of satyagraha is 
“holding onto truth,’ which Gandhi ren- 
dered as “truth-force.” He believed that 
“exploitation is the essence of violence.” 
From this, I reasoned that non-exploitation 
is the essence of nonviolence, so I. resolved 
to cease taking advantage of people. - 
Gandhi believed there are three possi- 
ble responses to violence: violent resis- 
tance, nonresistance, and nonviolent resis- 
tance. Violent resistance is rejected 
because it perpetuates and increases the 
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Woodcut by Camille 


violence; meeting violence with violence 
is. like: fighting fire by dousing it with 


gasoline. It also makes the violent resister 
an accomplice, an active accomplice, in 
the wrongdoing. Nonresistance is ruled 
out because it fails to stop the violence 
and makes the nonresister a passive 
accomplice and a coward. 

The only moral choice, as Gandhi saw 
it, is nonviolent resistance, that is, taking 
action individually and in groups to end 
the violence, (A) by refusing to cooperate 


_with those carrying out the violence, and 


by ceasing to assist the wrongdoer direct- 
ly or indirectly; (B) by throwing up obsta- 
cles to the proposed or ongoing violence 


_and exploitation through demonstrations, 
strikes, boycotts, and, if necessary, delib- - 


erate law-breaking or civil disobedience; 


and (C) by serving the common good. 


through purposeful, constructive engage- 
ment. As Gandhi wrote, “cooperation with 
good is as much a duty as noncooperation 
with evil.” 

* Gandhi taught me that all people and 
all animals are part of one family, and that 
the principle of nonviolence and non- 
exploitation applies to every member of 


_that family, so f became a vegetarian and, 


later, a vegan, a non-eater and non-user of 
all animal products. 

-He persuaded me that God exists, so I 
became a monotheist. He taught me that 
“no human being is so bad as to be 
beyond redemption,” that “given the 
opportunity, every human being has the 


same possibility for spiritual growth,” and . 


that as children of “one oo the same 
God” we are “absolutely equal.” 

I learned from Gandhi, from his writ- 
ings and his life, that it is possible for a 


spiritual person to be active in the politi- - 


cal/economic world without self-betrayal 
or sacrificing his or her spirituality. I thus 
decided that when finished with my stud- 
ies I would return to the everyday world, 
pursue’ some kind of career, and do what I 
could to make the world a better place. 


See Journey of Transformation page 10 
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Reflections os Leonard Roy Frank 
~The American physician Oliver Wendell , 


start slowly changing the world! 


Holmes Sr. wrote in The Autocrat at the Breakfast- 


_ Table (1858), “I find the great thing in this world is. 
‘not so much where we stand, as in what direction 
we are moving. To reach the port of heaven, we 
must sail sometimes with the wind and some-_ 
times against it — but we must sail, and not drift, 
nor lie at anchor | Hie Cees 


The; journey of ee ee has no predeter- | 


mined schedule and no roadmap. Those who 
undertake it need to chart their own course as 
they go along. It’s not unlike repairing a dam- 


_ aged plane in flight: while piloting it. 


The American maiciotes and civil rights leader: 
Martin Luther King Jr. wrote in Ebony magazine 
(September 1966): “Our goal is to create a beloved - 


community, and this will require a Hees 


change in our souls.” 


The Aner philosopher Jean Huston wrote 
in Manual for the Peacemaker: An Iroquois Legend to 


— Heal Self & Society (1995): “We cannot embrace the 


New Mind by just sitting around and talking 
about it. It demands that we alter not just our 


thinking, but our way of living: down to the ~ 


smallest details.” 


The ae educator Carol S. Pearson wrote 
in The Hero Within: Six Archetypes We Live By (1989): 
“While most people are concentrating on the news 


reported in the media — news that focuses primar- 


ily on disasters, wars, arid contests — something 
transformative is happening in the culture that you 
do not see until you begin to change.” 


The Jewish diarist Anne Frank wrote in 1944 (a 


year before her death at 15 in the Bergen-Belsen 


concentration camp): “How lovely to think that 


no one need wait a moment, we can start now, 


7. 


These words have been attributed to the 
German artist Kaethe Kollwitz (1867-1945): “I am 
in the world to change the world.” 


‘divigndl fpanelonnahon and social transfor- 


mation are interdependent; each must accompa- 
ny the other for either to endure. 


We are hard ied for Tansformation and lack 
only the right software. 


There are masters, there are slaves — and then | 


there are the free. 
Responsibility is the bridge to freedom. 


No peace without justice, mutual forgiveness, 
and reconciliation. 


-The American writer John Steinbeck wrote in 


The Grapes of Wrath (1939): “A fella ain’t got a soul 


_of his own, but on’y a piece of a big one.” 


The Irish playwright George Bernard Shaw 


wrote in the preface to Androcles and the Lion 


(1912), “We are members one of another; so that 


~ you cannot injure or help your neighbor without 


injuring or helping yourself.” 


The Italian physician and educator Maria 
' Montessori wrote in The Absorbent Mind (1949): 


“The Hand of God" is one of the most enduring of Michelangelo! S$ paintings. The panel 
illustrates the moment when life is instilled in Adam by God. Adam’s hand is depicted as 
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Michelangelo’s Creation 
of Adam (hands detail) 


lifeless and droghing as if he is without CHOrEY: awaiting the vital spark of life. 


“The greatest step forward in hdoan evolution 
was made when society began to help the weak 
and. the poor, instead of rns and. despising 
them.” 


There must be some transcendent purpose that 


justifies the misery and suffering visited upon | 


humanity throughout its history. 


At 17, the American philosopher Ralph Waldo 
Emerson wrote in his journal (December 1820): 
“The human soul, the world, the universe are 


laboring on to their magnificent consummation. 


We are not fashioned... maeveeuely for ought” 


“The French ane Henri Berea wrote 
in. The Two Sources of Morality and Religion (1932): 
“A decision is imperative. Mankind lies groaning, 
half crushed beneath the weight of its own 
progress. Men do not sufficiently realize that 
their future is in their own hands. Theirs is the 
task of determining first of all whether they want 
to go on living or not. Theirs the responsibility, 
then, for deciding if they want merely to live, or 
intend to make just the extra effort required for 
fulfilling, even on this refractory planet, the 
essential function of the universe, which is a 
machine for the making of gods.” 


The Roman philosopher Boethius wrote in The 
Consolation of Philosophy (sixth century A.D.): “If _ 
God is, whence come evil things? If He is not, 
whence come good?” 


“T form the light, and create Garkncss: I make 


‘peace, and create evil; I am the Lord, that doeth 


all these Ns (Isaiah 45:7) 


Ageia J. Toynbee wrote in- Experiences (1969): 
“God's love is. s unlimited but... his power is not.” 


In terms of grandeur, God : to the universe as 
the universe is to a speck of dust. | | 


The Polish-American rabbi and theologian 
Abraham Joshua Heschel wrote in A Passion for 
Truth (1973): “God's absence is an illusion.” 


It is hard to overstate the value of dreams and 
visions to those trying to approach “the deep cen- 
ter.” As Carl Jung wrote near the end of his life in 
his essay “Approaching the Unconscious: 
Healing the Split” (1964): “We have forgotten the 
age-old. fact that God speaks chiefly through 
dreams and visions.” 


This thought from the founder of Islam 
appears in The Sayings of Muhammad (translated 
by Abdullah Al-Suhrawardy in 1941), “He who 
knoweth his own self knoweth God.” » 


God is one in all all are one in God. 


This passage is from The Bhagavad-Gita, a twen- 
_ty-seven-hundred-year-old Hindu scripture, “In 
_every age I come back to deliver the holy, to 
_destroy- ve sin of the sinner, to establish right- 
eousness.” 


Because God: is seeking us, we will find God. 
Begin within. 


In The Dhammapada: The Path of Perfection, a 
2000-year-old Buddhist scripture, are these 
words: “Those who fear what they should not 
_ fear and those who do not fear what they should 
fear, tread the downward path.” 


The German novelist Herman Hesse wrote in ~ 


Siddhartha (1922): “We are not going around in cir- 
cles, we are going upwards. The path is a spiral.” 


We are pilgrims on a great cosmic journey. 


We are called upon to practice lovingkindness 


_in everything we say and do with all our heart, 


with all our mind and with all our might. 
“Give as you would receive.” (English saying) 


They fare best on the journey of transformation 
who let go without giving up, fall forward when 
fall they must, and are always ready — if neces- 
sary — to take a leap in the dark or in the oppo- 
site direction, sometimes both at once. 


‘there was this 
Nepalese saying: “When two paths aie before 
_ you, take the harder one.” 


In the 2001 film “Himalaya,” 


The light is reached not by tunes back from 
the darkness, but by going through it. 


Paths clear before those who know where 


_they’re going and are determined to get there. 


“Wisdom and compassion are two wheels of 
the cart.” (Buddhist saying) 


ie “When your cart reaches the foot of the moun- 
tain, a path will appear.” (Chinese saying) . 


At Sinai’s summit there is room enough for 
everyone who makes the climb. 


“He leads me in paths of nena 
for his name’s sake. 
Even though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, 
I fear no evil; 
for thou art with me; 
thy rod and thy staff, 
they comfort me.” (Psalms 23:3-4) 
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-3- THE PATH OF THE PROPHETS 
In his Autobiography, Gandhi named 


- several books that had strongly influenced 


him during his formative years. One was 
the New Testament. Although I was born 
a Jew, I was raised in a more or less secu- 
lar home and knew very little about my 
religion: or, for that matter, any other reli- 


’ gion. One thing I did know about religion, 


however, was that the New Testament, or 
‘Christian Scriptures, was based on the 
Hebrew Scriptures, which preceded them, 


so it made sense for me to read the latter 


before the former. 

The Hebrew Scriptures provided me 
with some of the key guideposts I needed 
for what was to be my journey of transfor- 
mation. Because I had no preconceived 
ideas about the book, I was able to read it 


with fresh and critical eyes. I soon realized* 


that not all of it was to be taken literally and 
that some of it was not to be taken at all, 
that it was part history and part mythology, 
part wisdom and part nonsense. I found that 
along with the many beneficial laws and 
teachings were some harmful and immoral 
ones. Instead of relying on religious author- 
ity, | decided which was what according to 
my own inner light. 

What impressed me most were. the 
words of Moses and the prophets: their 
teachings about the one God, a living 
God, a personal God whom human beings 


- can experience directly; their teachings’ 


about idolatry, about right and wrong, and 
about the need not only to avoid wrongdo- 
ing but, in Hosea’s words, to “practice 
kindness, justice and righteousness” and, 
in Isaiah’s words, “to break every yoke... 


to share your bread with the hungry and _ 


bring the homeless poor into: your house.”* 
Implicit in their message was the idea that 
there is a universal moral law, obedience 
to which is freedom. 

The Hebrew Scriptures also taught me 
a new way of understanding history. Built 
into the text, as I read it, is a theory of his- 
tory. In brief, history is God’s story, the 


- story of His journey from the Garden of 


Eden to the Kingdom of Heaven. But it is 
not just God’s story — it is our story as 
well. For it turns out, as I and others 
believe, that God can complete Her/His 
journey only with the active and fully 
conscious participation of humanity. In 
other words, God needs us no less than we 


need God. We are, in fact, a partnership, - 


and by working together we can create an 
earthly kingdom of peace, freedom, and 
prosperity, a kingdom in which God and 
humankind can live indefinitely. 


-4- THE PATH OF THE PEACEMAKER 


Next, I turned to the Christian 
Scriptures, primarily to the example and 
teachings of Jesus,:and found much that fit 
into my newly unfolding belief system. 
From Jesus, I learned about loving not only 
our neighbors, but also our enemies; about 
loving one another as fully as God loves 
each one of us; about, paraphrasing the 


Beatitudes, the blessedness of the humble, - 


the merciful, the pure in heart, the peace- 
makers, and those who are persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake; about speaking out on 
behalf of the voiceless, society’s rejects 
the downtrodden and the destitute, and 
defending them even to the point of placing 
ourselves in the path of the juggernaut that 
crushes them so mercilessly; and about 
trust, courage, integrity, and the centrality 
of forgiveness — that is, forgiving those 
who have wronged us and being forgiven 
by those we have wronged. 

The authorities of his time could put up 
with some of Jesus’s teachings, but what 
they couldn’t tolerate was his belief that he 
was God. The Hebrew belief was that all of 


“The Song of Bethelem” 


The banner reads, Gloria in excelsis deo et in terra pax, 


a quote which is translated as: “Glory to God in heaven and peace on earth.” 


The prophets taught us, in Hosea’s words, to “‘practice 


kindness, justice and righteousness” and, in Isaiah’s words, 


“to break every yoke... to share your bread with the hun- 
‘sry and bring the homeléss: ‘poor. into. your. house.’? Implicit. : 


in their message was the idea of a universal moral law. 


us are made in the image of God. Jesus 
believed that he was an incarnation of God: 
“I and the Father [meaning God] are one.” 
That was blasphemy in its most extreme 
form to both Jews and Romans, the latter 
being occupiers of Judea during the life- 
time of Jesus whose religion held that the 
Roman emperor was God. Jesus paid for 
his “blasphemy” with his life. I asked 
myself, was he or was he not God incar- 
nate? And my answer was, yes he was — 


in the same way that every human being is _ 


God incarnate. But if that were true, how is 
it that we human beings, throughout histo- 


ry, have often been so cruel to one another. 
and to ourselves? Perhaps, I thought, it is . 


because we are unaware of who we truly 
are and that once awakened from our slum- 
ber we would be inspired to act in accord 
with our godly nature. 


-5- THE PATH OF HISTORY 


At one point during the course of my 
studies, I read several books by the 
English historian Arnold J. Toynbee 
(1889-1975). His signature work is the 
twelve-volume Study of History (1934- 
1961). He found significant similarities in 
the development and decline of more than 
20 of the world’s major civilizations. To 
me, three of his most meaningful histori- 


»’ cal principles were “challenge and 
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response,” “withdrawal and return,” and 
what I will call the chariot metaphor. 
Regarding challenge and response, 


- Toynbee wrote, “Civilizations... come to 


birth and proceed to grow by successfully 
responding to successive challenges. They 
break down and go to pieces if and when 
_a challenge confronts them which they fail 


. to meet.” 


With respect to withdrawal and return, 
he wrote, “The creative movement [is]... a 


_ disengagement and temporary withdrawal 


_ of the creative personality from his: social 


milieu, and his subsequent return to the 
same milieu transfigured: in a new capaci- 
ty and with new powers.” 

As an example of this two-step 
process, Toynbee cited Paul, a Jewish 
tentmaker and probably a Pharisee, who 
on the road to Damascus experienced a 
revelation that converted him to 
Christianity — such as it was, only a few 


decades after its founder’s death. This led 


to his “withdrawal” from society for more 
than ten years, during which time he 
learned as much as he could about the 


_ fledgling religion, preparatory to return- 


ing to society and becoming its leading 
theologian and missionary. 
About the chariot metaphor, Toynbee 
wrote, “If religion is a chariot, it looks as if 
the wheels on which it mounts towards 
Heaven may be the periodic downfalls of 
civilizations on Earth. It looks as if the 
movement ‘of civilizations may be cyclic 
and recurrent, while the movement of reli- 
gion may be on a single continuous upward 
line. The continuous upward movement of 
religion may be served and promoted by 
the cyclic movement of civilizations round 
the cycle of birth, death, birth.” 
Toynbee exemplified the chariot 
metaphor by making a connection 
between Judeo-Christianity and the 
Roman Empire, the former representing a 
chariot, and the latter, the wheels of a 
chariot. The new religion was carried for- 


ward by the political, social and techno- © 


logical advances of the earth’s once-dom- 
inant but then dying empire. The develop- 
ment of the city-state, the postal system, 
and land and sea transportation facilitated 
the proselytizing activities of Paul and the 
other Christian missionaries. 

Finally, after some 300 years of perse- 
cuting Christians, the Roman Empire 


adopted Christianity as its official religion 
in a failed attempt to save itself from dis- 
solution. From this perspective, the larger 
historical purpose of the Roman Empire 
was to serve as a vehicle for the spread 
and advancement of Christianity. 
Toynbee. analogized the current world 


’ situation to that which existed during the 


last days of the Roman era, believing that 
Western Civilization has replaced the 
Roman Empire and that some new religion, 


- asS:yet unknown and about which we have 


little or no inkling, may possibly arise to 
replace Christianity and other world reli- 
gions. He believed that the scientific 
advances for which Western Civilization 
has been mostly responsible — such as the 
printing press, the steam.engine, radio, tele- 
vision, and, since Toynbee’s death in 1976, 
satellite and Internet communication — 
would make possible the rapid spread of the 
new religion to every region on the earth, 
resulting finally in the unification of the 
human race. 
-6- THE PATH OF THE HERO 

As noted earlier, | recalled having read, 
sometime during the pre-commitment peri- 
od, Joseph Campbell’s The Hero with a 
Thousand Faces, which was published in 
1949. This was one of the first books I re- 
read after regaining my freedom. Campbell 
(1904-1987), a scholar of mythology best 
known for his televised interviews with Bill 
Moyers during the 1980s, detailed the 
hero’s journey, basing his work on myths 
drawn from the world’s cultures, myths that 
had sprung up more or less spontaneously 
in various places with little cross-fertiliza- 


tion. Campbell noted that certain themes © 


appeared in many of these myths, and 
pieced together these themes into a coher- 
ent story, which he summarized as follows: 
“The standard path of the mythological 
adventure of the hero is a magnification of 
the formula represented in the rites of pas- 


Sage: separation — initiation — return: 


which might be named the nuclear unit of 
the ‘monomyth. ‘A hero ventures forth from 


the world of common day into a region of 


supernatural wonder: fabulous forces are 
there encountered and a decisive victory 
is won: the hero comes back from this 
mysterious adventure with the power to 
bestow boons on his fellow man.” 

The hero’s journey is not for the half- 


' hearted. The period of “separation,” 


Campbell’s word for Toynbee’s *“with- 
drawal,” necessarily involves facing one- 
self up close and personal, which can be 
very trying. As the Swiss psychiatrist Carl 
G. Jung (1875-1961) has written, 
“Nothing is more feared than self-con- 
frontation,” which partially explains why 
so many people are deterred from ever 
starting the journey. It is during this with- 
drawal period that one confronts and is 
confronted by her or his “shadow,” or 
dark side, with its character faults, inferi- 
orities, past transgressions, and unre- 
solved traumas, which need to be worked 
out to the fullest extent possible. 

It is also during this period that the 


would-be initiate learns a new way of 


being, thinking, feeling, and acting. Those 
who begin the journey and stick with it 
need to have or quickly acquire such traits 
as humility, honesty, patience, courage, 
determination, and perhaps. most impor- 
tant of all, trust — trust in the process and 
trust in “the higher powers,” what 
Campbell named “the seed powers.” 

But once the hero resolves to endure 
the tests and tribulations inherent in the 
journey, guidance may come from within 


— and sometimes help from without — . 


and what seem like formidable obstacles 
may be more swiftly and easily overcome 
than the hero had originally thought possi- 
ble. The climax of the withdrawal period, 
if successful, may be experienced as a 
“rite of passage” or a rebirth: one moment 
a caterpillar, this wormlike thing, and the 


_hext, it has sprouted wings and becomes a 


See Journey of Transformation page Il : 
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is forcibly applied to an unwilling patient. 


Electroshock, also known as electroconvulsive treatment (ECT), 
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Photo from The History of Shock Treatment by Leonard Roy Frank. 
INSULIN COMA. This patient is in a deep coma five hours after the injection of **' friend who visited my Studio ap artment prior to my commit- 
ment told me later that shelves filled with books covered one 


185 units of insulin. Leonard Roy Frank was forced to undergo 50 insulin comas. 
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butterfly. At this point, one may be lifted 


to a higher level of existence and filled 
with boundless, unconditional love for 
every living being. 

After separation and initiation (the 
inner journey), we come to the hero’s 
return (the outer journey), which is 
fraught with danger but without which his 
or her journey of transformation is a fail- 
ure, a wasted effort. According to 
Campbell, “The returning hero, to com- 
plete his adventure, must survive the 
impact of the world.” 

The hero, wanting to share with others 
the wisdom and love seemingly granted 
her or him, soon discovers that only those 
who have themselves been initiated can 
fully appreciate what is being offered. The 
uninitiated are likely to see the returning 
hero as a threat to their sense of self and 
to their worldly interests, so the hero must 
be ready, again in Campbell’s words, to 
“take the return blow of reasonable ques- 
tions, hard resentment and good people at 
a loss to comprehend.” 

The returning hero is also forced to 
contend with the character Campbell 
names Holdfast. “Holdfast [is] the keeper 
of the past.... He is Holdfast not because 
he keeps the past but because he keeps.” 
Holdfast symbolizes the powers that be; 
he occupies the seat of power and, no 
matter the count, his is always the decid- 
ing vote. 

Holdfast is the hero’s arch-enemy 
because he defends the status quo, which 
the hero wants to replace with new social 
arrangements. The planet isn’t big enough 
to accommodate these two; one or the other 


must go — unless a reconciliation can 
somehow be brought about. The reconcilia- 
tion, if there is to be one, requires the trans- 
formation of Holdfast, and the hero must 
take the lead in making that happen. If the 
hero accomplishes this task, the way will be 
open for him or her to do the same with 
people in the community, or conceivably, 
society at large. From Campbell’s perspec- 
tive, “In so far as the hero’s act coincides 
with that for which his society itself is 
ready, he seems to ride on the great rhythm 
of the historical process.” 


-7- THE PATH OF SELF-REALIZATION 


Campbell’s hero is the hero writ large, 
the hero of the great myths. But the 


British psychologist P.W. Martin (1893- 


4 


?), in his little-known work, Experiment 
in Depth: A Study of the Work of Jung, 
Eliot and Toynbee (1955), succeeded in 
bringing the mythical hero down to earth. 
In fact, there’s hardly any place for 
heroes, as such, in Martin’s theory. 
Instead, he focuses on ordinary people 
following the hero’s path in order to 
achieve wholeness, or self-realization, in 
what Jung laid out as the “individuation 
process.” Martin believed the hero’s jour- 
ney was, potentially, everyone’s journey. 
Martin combined Toynbee’s “withdraw- 


‘al and return” principle with Jung’s “con- 


structive technique,” to form what he 
dubbed “the experiment in depth.” Martin 
believed that the experiment in depth, or 
journey of transformation, may be under- 
taken alone, with a counselor or teacher 
(preferably someone who has already made 
the journey), or with a group of individuals 
(ideally, in my opinion, including family 
members) who have decided to embark on 


Leonard Roy Frank is arrested in Toronto during a sit-in at the Photo by Wood, The 


American Psychiatric Association convention on May 17, 1982. 
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The major effect of electroshock was memory loss. My high 
school and college educations were effectively destroyed. A 


of its walls, but I remember only a dozen or so titles. All the 
books were destroyed when I was committed. 


the journey together. In the last case, the 
“two great integrative factors” are “the fel- 
lowship of a working group and contact 
with the deep center,” the deep center being 
what is called, in psychology, “the uncon- 
scious” and in religion, the soul or God’s 
presence in man. 

From the fellowship group, there is emo- 
tional and perhaps material support, feed- 
back on one’s thoughts and conduct, advice 
on solving the numerous problems that may 
arise, and the joy that comes from working 
with others in an activity having a transcen- 
dent purpose. Martin saw the possibility of 
the experiment in depth evolving into “a 
fellowship in depth.” 

But whether the journeyers choose to 
go it alone or with others, they do not 
need to devote themselves exclusively to 
the enterprise; they can continue their nor- 
mal social and vocational activities. 
Rather than “withdrawing” from society 
for an extended period and then “return- 
ing,” the journeyers may choose to make 
the round-trip each day. As a practical 
matter, I now believe this, if possible, is 
the best way to proceed. 

The “constructive technique,” the other 
part of Martin’s experiment in depth, was 
central to Jung’s “individuation process,” or 
method of self-realization. The journey of 
transformation has one destination: each of 
us becomes who we truly are. Toward this 
end, contact with “the deep center” is indis- 
pensable, for it is from this source that we 
receive the guidance and grace necessary to 
complete the journey. 

The guidance comes in the form of 
symbols channeled into our minds 
through dreams, visions, voices, fantasies, 
meditation, contemplation, prayer, intu- 


ition, and signs. The difficulty for many 
of us lies in our inability to understand 
these symbols, owing largely to our cul- 
ture’s inattention to the language of sym- 
bols. The constructive technique fills this 
gap in our learning. 

Understood correctly, these symbols 
help us become reconciled with the past, 
understand the present, and anticipate the 
future. They serve a compensatory func- 
tion for certain harmful or unrealistic con- 
scious attitudes. They help keep our egos 
balanced and our emotions on an even 
keel by lifting us when we are down and 
bringing us down when we are feeling 
self-important. They provide us with the 


_moral imperatives for purposeful and hon- 


orable living. 

In moments of personal and social cri- 
sis, they can be crucial. At those times, 
they can appear, in Jung’s phrase, as 
“transforming symbols,” which not only 
enable us to ride out a particular storm but 
bring us, individually and/or collectively, 
closer, even dramatically closer, to our 
goal. As for the other part of the guid- 
ance-grace equation, I believe that trust, 
self-discipline, and virtue invite grace. 

Martin warns prospective journeyers of 
the dangers of the constructive technique. 
Here, slightly modified, are a few of them. 
One danger is accepting the guiding sym- 
bols and messages literally or as com- 
mands to be obeyed, without regard to 
common sense and to the laws and mores 
of one’s social environment. Another dan- 
ger is hubris — pride or ego-inflation — 
which may lead to arrogance, misconduct, 
and the belief that we are able to perform 
magical deeds. Still another hazard is the 


See Journey of Transformation page 12 
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use of new-found powers for selfish pur- 
poses, that is, using others for our own 
benefit at their expense, what Gandhi 
spoke of as “exploitation.” 

But for Martin, “the central danger of 
the constructive technique” is the “failure to 
be responsible” by over-reliance on our 
deep center, or by setting up some charis- 
matic person as a God-man or God-woman 
who will do the necessary thinking and the 
required deeds for us, instead of doing them 
ourselves. In Martin’s words, “responsibili- 
ty is the touchstone of the constructive 
technique.” Yielding to any of these temp- 
tations is a sure way to cut short the journey 
or have it end in disaster. 

The American sociologist Lewis 
Mumford (1895-1990) envisioned the jour- 
ney of transformation happening on a large 
scale. He believed that it was possible, 
under the pressure of necessity and with the 
hope of ultimate success, for regeneration 
groups to spring up in scattered parts of the 
world, spontaneously and simultaneously, 
and eventually come together to lead 
humanity in a new direction. 

“In relatively short order,” he wrote in 
The Conduct of Life (1951), “this fellow- 
ship may enfold men and women in every 
country, of every religious faith, of every 
cultural pattern.” Might not this, or some- 
thing like this, be a viable way to bring 
about the unification of our species and 
the creation of a just and free society, 
unburdened by strife, exploitation, 
oppression, and the risk of environmental, 
economic, or nuclear catastrophe? 

-9- PSYCHIATRIC BRAIN DAMAGE 

What, if any, is the relationship 
between coercive psychiatry and the jour- 
ney of transformation? For my answer, 1 
return to my personal experience. It’s the 
fall of 1962; the Cuban Missile Crisis is 
about to break. Having exhausted my 
meager savings after three years of being 
gainfully unemployed and having refused 
to end the withdrawal phase of my jour- 
ney, my parents forced on me a premature 
return, one for which neither I nor anyone 
else was prepared. There followed institu- 
tionalization and an attempt to change me 
back to the person I had been before start- 
ing the journey. 

The shock method psychiatrists used to 
bring this about was a form of what they 
sometimes called “regressive therapy.” 
The aim was to destroy my memory for 
what they regarded as the period of my 
“psychosis,” the three years leading up to 
my being imprisoned, and thereby restore 
me to “sanity.” It was similar to a forced 
religious conversion. Their attempt to 
destroy my memory for the three years 
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“High potency for shock therapy. mi This early ‘ad for “extremely high doses” of insulin 
for use in shock therapy graphically depicts electroshock as an EXPLOSION. 


succeeded, but the attempt to convert me, 
to change me back to my former self, 
failed. I regard regressive therapy as a 
brainwashing method involving the delib- 
erate destruction of healthy brain tissue. 
Regressive therapy is psychiatry’s 
weapon of mass brain destruction. There is 
no way to cause the memory loss that I and 
hundreds of thousands of others were made 
to suffer from combined insulin coma-elec- 
troshock without brain damage. In a popu- 
lar book about psychiatry published in 
1942, Manfred Sakel, the Austrian psychia- 
trist who introduced insulin coma treatment 
in 1933, described what his brain-cell 
killing procedure was designed to do: 
“With chronic schizophrenics, as with 
confirmed criminals, we can’t hope for 
reform. Here the faulty pattern of func- 
tioning is irrevocably CLE N Hence 


we must use more drastic measures to 
silence the dysfunctioning [brain] cells 
and so liberate the activity of the normal 
cells. This time we must kill the too vocal 
dysfunctioning cells. But can we do this 
without killing normal cells also? Can we 
select the cells we wish to destroy? I think 
we can.” (Marie Beynon Ray, Doctors of 
the Mind: The Story of Psychiatry, p. 250) 

Added to the certainty of brain damage 
from this hellish procedure was the risk of 
death: a 1941 government survey reported a 
4.9 percent death rate among the nearly 
2,500 state-hospital insulin-coma patients 
covered in the survey. There is also the cer- 
tainty of its being an agonizing experience. 
The iatrogenic amnesia caused me to forget 
all the shock sessions that preceded the last 
one. But I remember well what coming out 
of the last insulin coma was like: there I 
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was tied to a bed, looking up at hospital- 


_ staff personnel (none of whom I recog- — 


nized) hovering over my body, struggling 
to free myself from the restraints; there 
were chills, heavy perspiration, extreme 
hunger (far, far worse than any hunger I had 
ever experienced), needle jabs in my arm, a 
feeding tube forced down my throat 
(through which, as I found out later, glu- 
cose was administered to end the coma), 
terror and bewilderment while going in and 
out of consciousness, and gasping for air, as 
if I were drowning, which in recent years 
I’m usually reminded of when the subject 
of waterboarding is brought up in conversa- 
tion or in the media. 

From reflecting on my own experience 
and that of many other psychiatric survivors 
I’ve known and read about, I have conclud- 
ed that mainstream psychiatry plays the role 
of Joseph Campbell’s Holdfast, the keeper 
and enforcer of the status quo. As such, one 
of its functions is to discourage, through 
intimidation and terror, those inclined to 
embark on the journey of transformation 
from actually doing so. 

Psychiatry’s message is, “Watch out, 
what has happened to others can happen 
to you, so you'd better not neglect your 
duties as student, homemaker, employee, 
employer, or whatever by taking time off 
to become a journeyer.” Another function 
of psychiatry is to punish, silence, disable, 


-and regress those who, despite the warn- 


ings, both spoken and unspoken, become 
journeyers. 

There is little legal protection against 
unwanted psychiatric interventions and 
psychiatry’s shock-and-awe methods, 
especially when the targeted individual is 
labeled a “schizophrenic,” a person who, 
by my definition, refuses to knuckle under 
to psychiatric authority. In our culture, 
that tag justifies almost any method a psy- 
chiatrist might want to use as a supposed 

“treatment” or “cure,” so long as it con- 
forms or seems to conform to cis com- 
munity standard of medical care.’ 

Psychiatric methods today are not sub- 


stantially different from what they were in 


the middle of the twentieth century. Like 
the insulin-coma procedures used then, 
contemporary techniques — such as psy- 
chiatric drugs, electroshock, lobotomy 
and other types of brain operations — are 
often experienced as torture and are likely 
to cause, in varying degrees, brain damage 
and disability, resulting in the prevention 
or slowing of personal growth and cre- 
ative social change. In sum, mainstream 
psychiatry operates as a major counter- 
evolutionary force in a society that des- 
perately needs a new beginning. 


A shorter version of this paper was deliv- 
ered as a keynote address at the 2007 Annual 
Rights Conference of the National Association 
for Rights Protection and Advocacy [NARPA] 
in Los Angeles, on November 15, 2007. 


Street Spirit — A Partnership Between AFSC and BOSS 


AFSC: American 
Friends Service 
Committee 


Street Spirit is a publication of the 
American Friends Service Committee 
(AFSC). AFSC was founded by Quakers 
in 1917 to provide conscientious objectors 


an opportunity to aid civilian victims dur- 
ing World War I. Today it carries on pro- 
grams of service, social justice, and peace 
education in 22 foreign countries and 43 
areas in the United States. 

In 1947, the AFSC and Friends Service 
of Britain together received the Nobel 


Peace Prize for their “silent help from the 
nameless to the nameless.”” AFSC seeks to 
address the root causes of poverty, injus- 
tice, and war. We are called to confront, 
nonviolently, powerful institutions of 
oppression, violence and injustice. 

The AFSC believes that people can 
change the world. Our job is to share 
skills, staff, and resources, and help com- 
munities organize. Once we get involved, 
we tend to stay: 45 years with farm work- 
ers in the Central Valley, 50 years in the 
California prison system, 5O years with the 
American Indian community, 17 years 
with homeless people in the Bay Area, 30 
years working for Middle East peace with 
Christians, Muslims, and Jews. 

To contact AFSC call: (415) 565-0201 
American Friends Service Committee 
65 Ninth St. San Francisco, CA 94103 


BOSS: Building 
Opportunities for 
Self-Sufficiency 


The Street Spirit vendor program is 
managed by Building Opportunities for 
Self-Sufficiency (BOSS). BOSS was 
founded in 1971 to serve the deinstitu- 
tionalized mentally disabled. Over the 
years, the organization expanded and 
added programs to serve all homeless 
and poor people. 

Today BOSS operates 30 programs in 
Berkeley, Oakland, and Hayward serving 
3,000 families and individuals each year. 


Our work targets four outcomes — 
affordable housing, improved health, 
economic security, and social justice. 

BOSS pursues its mission in two ways: 

(1) Providing comprehensive services 
to help people gain independence — 
shelters, housing, education, training, 
employment, health and mental health 
care, youth and family services, leader- 
ship development, and more; and 

(2) Attacking the root causes of poverty 
and homelessness through policy advoca- 
cy, grassroots organizing, community 
planning, and fighting to include the 
voice of poor people in designing imple- 
menting solutions. 

For more information, call (510) 
649-1930 or visit http://www.self-suffi- 
ciency.org. If you need housing or ser- 
vices, please call (510) 843-3700. 
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The man presented no evidence that he 
was the owner of the property. Several 
homeless people I spoke to on the follow- 
ing Saturday said that he had just rented a 
building next to the lot and was not the 
actual owner of the property. 

The Fresno Police Department came 
by on Thursday and warned the residents 
that a “clean up” was going to take place 
the next day. The police returned on 
Friday when a dispute developed over 
property rights. Guess whose side the 
police took? 


who said all hell was breaking loose. Dee 
said that a big dumpster was put in the 
middle of the field, and as we talked, she 
described the scene as a bulldozer was 
brought onto the property. 


THEY LOST EVERYTHING THEY HAD 


On Saturday, when I went to the site of 
this attack, the field was cleared of all the 
tents and shelters that had been there the 
day before. Dee and Manuel said that a lot 
of homeless people lost everything they 
owned as the bulldozer swept through the 
area. The dumpster was filled with their 
tents, sleeping bags, food, and anything else 
they did not have time to move. Geno, 
another homeless resident of the lot, said 
his cat was killed by the bulldozer. 

Do property owners have a legal right 
to remove homeless people from their 
property? They probably do. But, can they 
destroy homeless people’s property in the 
process of the removal? Probably not. 


This could result in another legal chal- 


lenge as homeless people fight to defend 
their rights in this community. 

In another attack on Fresno’s homeless 
community, Bruce Tracy, a homeless man 
who built and lived in an energy-efficient 
underground home [see “Living in the 
Fresno Underground,” Street Spirit, 
December 2007] was attacked by what he 
described as Bulldog Gang members. - 

Tracy said he woke up one night as 
someone was beating on his roof and the 
entrance to his home. 

“T tried to scare them off, but they just 
kept on attacking me,” Tracy told me in an 
interview. He ended up having to abandon 
his home and watched as they burned it to 
the ground. Tracy said he tried calling 911 
but the police were not responsive. 

And now, Fresno City Councilmember 
Brian Calhoun is pushing hard to make it 
illegal for homeless people to request 
money while standing on traffic islands. 


Fresno’s Homeless Community 
Is Under Attack by Bulldozers, 
Vigilantes — and the Law 


os 


Fresno Mayor Alan Autry said that jail might make homeless people shape up. 


He said the practice is unsafe and is seek- 
ing to pass an ordinance that would pro- 
hibit anyone from asking for money by 
holding a sign on a median. 


MAKING IT ILLEGAL TO BE POOR 


There is already an ordinance that pro- 
hibits “aggressive” panhandling and anoth- 
er ordinance was passed last year making it 
illegal for homeless people to push a shop- 
ping cart. These laws, we are assured, apply 
equally to the poor and rich alike. 

Calhoun introduced this proposal on 
March 11, but it was not acted on because 
the City Council wanted to have a repre- 


sentative from the Fresno Police 
fiXhSSASEs FO. BRA2GD TV PISHIDIIRS ANE BS 
Department participate in the discussion. 


The ordinance was first introduced on 
“Kids Day,” a fundraiser for Children’s 
Hospital. On that day, hundreds of volun- 
teers were asking for money while stand- 
ing on street corners, on median islands, 


to develop a new and more enlightened 
plan on homelessness. At that time, both 
the City and County enthusiastically 
agreed to cooperate and work to provide 
homeless people with decent and afford- 
able housing and to address the issues that 
made them homeless in the first place. 

Since then, to the best of my knowledge, 
very little has happened. A “panel” has 
been appointed to look into the homeless 
problem and make recommendations. Also, 
the City of Fresno has authorized the fund- 
ing of a job for a “Homelessness Czar.” 


WHERE DOES THE MONEY GO? 
When I talk to the people who are 


“homeless in this community, they tell me 


nothing has changed. They want to know 
how there can be millions of dollars com- 
ing into Fresno to address the homeless- 
ness issue and none of it goes to help the 
homeless. 


Punitive city policies have forced people to live in tool sheds 
with no heating, plumbing, or even electricity. City officials 
are working to pass a law to make it illegal for homeless 
people to ask for money, and the police are protecting 
property owners who bulldoze homeless people’s property. 


and even in the middle of the street. 

Calhoun himself is well known for set- 
ting up a table on city street corners and 
waving at passing drivers while cam- 
paigning for election. 

On March 25, Calhoun’s proposed 
ordinance returned to the Fresno City 
Council. In a 4-3 vote, the council agreed 
to direct staff to design an ordinance that 
will prevent homeless people from hold- 
ing signs asking for help on the median 
islands of city streets. 

A lot of concern ‘was expressed at the 
council meeting about how this ordinance 
would affect “legitimate” groups like the 
Fire Fighters, Kids Day, and other respect- 
ed groups. City Councilmember Larry 
Westerlund came up with a novel approach 
to address this concern — he suggested that 
groups or individuals could apply for a per- 
mit to use the median. That way the city 
can harass the homeless while allowing the 
more respectable organizations to use the 
medians to collect money. Voting against 
moving forward with the proposal was 
Steerling, Perea and Duncan. 

Almost four months have passed since 
Philip Mangano, executive director of the 
Bush administration’s Interagency 
Council on Homelessness, was in town to 
encourage the City and County of Fresno 


All I can tell them is that some very 
well-funded organizations have been set 
up to address the issue. The directors of 
these projects are well paid and know 
how to get money into their programs. 
What most of these groups do not know 
how to do is to help the homeless. Most 
homeless people nod and agree when I 
use the term “poverty pimp” to describe 
this situation. 

It would be inaccurate to describe the 
leadership of the City of Fresno as pover- 
ty pimps. All of the homeless policies 


~coming from the city in the last several 


months have one thing in common: they 
are all punitive. — 

They have forced homeless people to 
live in tool sheds with no heating, indoor 
plumbing, or even electricity. Now, offi- 
cials are working on passing an ordinance 
to make it illegal for homeless people to 
ask for money, and the police are protect- 
ing property owners who are bulldozing 
homeless people’s property. 

When will the City of Fresno move 
away from police suppression, and cease 
attacking homeless people with legal 
clubs, and stop standing by while vigi- 
lantes attack the homeless, as was the case 
with Bruce Tracy and the bulldozing inci- 
dent on H Street? 


Fresno City Councilmember Brain Calhoun often sets up his campaign table right 
next to busy streets where he waves and gestures to passing cars. Despite his own 
use of the streets to further his political ambitions, Calhoun is pushing a new law 
that would criminalize homeless people who ask for help from traffic medians. 


What is stopping elected officials from 
putting proposals forward that would help 
homeless people? For example, a portable 
toilet should be put up on G Street south 
of the Rescue Mission. This should be 
done for public health and safety reasons. 
A portable toilet there would benefit not 
only homeless people, but business own- 
ers and homeowners in the area. 

A further step would be for the City of 
Fresno to acquire property where home- 
less people can safely put up a tent. These 
“free zones” would have portable toilets, 
trash bins, and security. These are, of 
course, just short-term projects while the 
city moves in the direction of providing 
decent housing for the homeless through a 
project like Housing First. 

If anything positive develops in regard 
to public policy affecting homeless people 
in this community, I will gladly publish it. 
But, until that happens, I will continue to 
chronicle the shameful treatment of this 
community’s most vulnerable citizens. 


For articles about the struggle for civil lib- 
erties for homeless people in Fresno, see: 
http://www. fresnoalliance.com/home/home- 
lessness.htm 


Before Our Eyes 
by Judy Jones 


The genocide before our eyes 
of the poorest of the poor 
can only be stopped 

by you and me 


Their toil and strife 

will one day be 

turned into 

a crown of gold 

the kind that never grows old 


The genocide before our eyes . 
of the poorest of the poor 

can only be stopped 

by you and me 


Street Sleepers 
by Claire J. Baker 


Concrete, cement, marble, steel, 
granite, asphalt, stone, macadam -- 
whatever Eve & Adam rest upon, 
it's a hard way to feel real 

anyway but hard. 


Question: Can cares slip away into 
grime or dust, when often "sleeping" 
outdoors (wherever, however, if ever) 
is an arrest-able crime? 
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Criminalization 
of Poor People | 


from page one 


Before the welfareQUEENS took con- 
trol of the stage, the audience had just fin- 
ished intently listening to the panel, 
“Breaking it Down: The Root Causes of 
the Criminalization of Poverty.” The 
panel was moderated by Steven Pitts and 
featured Paul Boden, Monique Morris, 
and Dr. James Garrett. 

Paul Boden is the co-founder and long- 
time director of the Coalition on 
Homelessness (COH), and now works 
with the Western Regional Advocacy 
Project (WRAP). He explained how 
homelessness has its roots in early legal 
and political decisions. Boden said, 
“Twenty-five years of federal housing 
cuts have created more homelessness.” 

Monique Morris, director of Research 
Center for Social Justice, discussed the 
differential treatment of certain communi- 
ties. She said, “The root causes of crimi- 
nalization are low-wage jobs, educational 
factors like zero tolerance, and a juvenile 

justice system that polices some commu- 
nities differently.” 

Ms. Morris continued, “The prison- 
industrial complex is a function of slavery 
[and is] sustainable because it’s financial- 
ly profitable.... The government is spend- 
ing money not on building community 
resources, but on waging war on the poor, 
[while] at the same time receiving finan- 
cial gain from this war because institu- 
tions like the prison-industrial complex 
are financially profitable.” 

Dr. James Garrett, Division Dean at 
the Peralta Colleges, spoke to society’s 
attack on the black community and black 
youth. He said, “The drug war became the 
war on the black community, which then 
became the war on black youth.” 

Near the end of the first day of the sym- 
posium, the welfareQUEENS added the 
warmth of a living, breathing, struggling 
group of mamaz dealing with poverty, wel- 
fare, racism, and disability. Their perfor- 
mance reached out and touched the crowd 
in a way a lecture or pie-chart never could. 
They were the folks who have lived their 
experiences and were redefining research 
and living scholarship. 

Day One ended with a lecture by 
Dorothy Roberts, a Professor of Law from 
Northwestern University School of Law 
who echoed much of the scholarship on 
the relationship of racism and criminaliza- 
tion presented by the welfareQUEENs, 


~ with a historical overview beginning with 


the advent and use of paupers’ prisons in 
the early days of Amerikkka and Western 
Europe. 


| ~ Day 2 aT THE SYMPOSIUM 
Trash, Dirt, Mess, Crazy, Stupid 
The Criminalizing Effects of 
Media Stereotyping and Labeling | 
by Tiny (Lisa Gray-Garcia) 
The second day began with a powerful 


- panel, “Poor Crimes: How the United 


States Punishes People. Living in 


Loe Poverty,” moderated by UC Berkely ; 
_< Law professor Jeff Selbin. A 
Carlos Mares, a poverty and tigeait 


scholar and founder of Lucha Unida del 
Jornalero, began breaking down the ways. 
that migrant workers are consistently crimi- 
nalized for the sole act of seeking work. 

Tirien Steinbach, executive director of 
East Bay Community Law Center 
(EBCLC), described the ways in which 
people are criminalized for the simple acts 
of sitting, standing, and walking while 
poor, and analyzed the revolutionary ways 
that EBCLC works to fight these citations 
for crimes of poverty. 

Elisa Della Piana, from the Lawyers 


Tiny, the founder and director of POOR Magazine, was instrumental in 
creating the Criminalization of Poverty conference held at Boalt Hall. photo 


Committee for Civil Rights, also fights for 
justice for people persecuted for class and 
raced-based crimes. Piana broke down the 
ways in which she, a white, housed female 
with a child, isn’t cited for sitting in public 
parks, while folks who “look houseless” are 
cited and arrested around her. 

Next, I walked up the aisle of the 
Goldberg Room in Boalt Hall to conduct 
“The Trash, Dirt, Mess, Crazy, Stupid” 
panel that looked into the ways that the 


media’s labeling and stereotyping of peo-__ 


ple leads to the criminalization of so many 
in our society. 

POOR Magazine scholars were lead 
organizers and co-sponsors of the 
Criminalization of Poverty Symposium, an 
interesting process that included challeng- 
ing academia’s notions of scholarship head- 
on, from the planning to the execution. 

Leroy Moore and I from POOR 
Magazine, Martin Reynolds of the 
Oakland Tribune and Susan Rasky of the 
Journalism School at UC Berkeley were 
panelists of the media panel. My presenta- 
tion included a condemnation of not only 
“the media” but of “academia.” I knew, 
without a doubt, that there was never a 
more important speech for me to deliver. 
This was it, my moment of glory, the final 
round in my Muhammad Ali versus Joe 


Frazier bout. 


POOR Magazine has been fighting for 


media justice, media access and about the | 
very essence of this whole symposium. 


since 1996, when POOR Magazine, the. 
literary, visual arts, intentionally glossy 


magazine (and then later, the nonprofit 


organization of the same name) was a 
dream in my and my poor mama’s eyes, a 


chance for change in my formerly. incar- 


cerated; always poor, underground | econo- 
my-involved family. A chance for people 


to be finally heard, people who have been 
_ and continue’to be oppressed, incarcerated 
and silenced for hundreds of years by sys- — 


tems, institutions and organizations that 
work to segregate, target and disempower 
our voices. , 

I began, “There are many things this 
poverty scholar can teach you — but in 
reality, no more or less than any of the 
poverty scholars you see, or more than 
likely don’t see, every day. Homeless 
families, poor youth of color, migrant 
workers, panhandlers, sex workers: sit- 
ting, dwelling, camping, soliciting work, 
convening. I am them, they are me. 

“We are in a revolutionary struggle to 


Tom Lowe 


not be lied about, incarcerated, mytholo- 
gized, and misconstrued; to be truly heard 
and recognized for the deep scholarship 
we all hold; to survive while battling the 
looming jaws of poverty, the criminal 


Injustice system, the police, the welfare 


system, and the gentrifying landlords. 
“But the one thing this poverty scholar 
must teach you is to rethink your notions 
of scholarship itself. Who is considered a 
great scholar? How is scholarship 
attained? How is greatness honored? And 


with what barometer do we measure this 


canon? 

“At POOR Magazine we have a radical 
concept of scholarship, and of who 
deserves it, how it is attained, and how it is 
used. This scholarship has a new canon, 
with new designations for greatness. 
Survival itself, through extreme poverty 
and crisis, houselessness, racism, disability, 
and welfare, to name a few, are what you 
need to qualify for poverty scholarship. 

“Conversely, a person who is formally 
educated with a Master’s degree and no 
poverty scholarship would be considered 
inexperienced and therefore, should not 
be writing, lecturing, or legislating for and 
about communities in poverty. The for- 
mally understood “signs” of scholarship, 
such as writing, researching, critiquing, 
publishing, all require inherent privilege. 
These signs afford people an apy to be 


heard and recognized. ae 


I went on to explain the ways in which 


academia, with its rigid notions of scholar- 


ship, research, data collection, and language 


_ domination, acts to covertly and overtly 


pathologize, separate, segregate, sort and 
label communities in poverty into cate- 


gories; and by so doing, they are no longer 


at the table of power and decision-making. 


From: these roots, I took people 


through a survey of the corporate media’s 


‘coverage of communities facing. displace- 


ment, eviction, homelessness, profiling, 
border fascism, racism and incarceration. 
Communities like the Bayview facing 
Lennar Corp. and its lies and poison; and 
our fellow brother and sisters in the gulf’s 
fight against massive racist displacement; 
the gang injunction’s impact on youth of 
color, and on and on. 

And how POOR Magazine’s nee 
Poverty and Media Justice Institute teach- 
es about “the myth of objectivity” in 
media production, which just means that 
only certain people get spoken to, quoted 
and considered, i.e., the po-lice, the legis- 


lators, the so-called “experts.” 

Finally, the resistance of truth media, 
the true peoples’ media like the SF 
Bayview, PoorNewsNetwork, El 
Tecolote, The Street Sheet, Street Spirit, 
The Block report, La Raza Chronicles and 
POOR Magazine on KPFA. And how we 
as a people need to stop limiting our 
notions of what media is. Media is Hip 
Hop, graffiti, art, spoken word, flowetry, 
talk and story. 

After my last word, the room was in a 
hush. After a couple of seconds, people 
stood up and then an almost standing ova- 
tion filled the auditorium. For a moment, 
the power dynamic was challenged, the par- 
adigm shifted, and the scholars were heard. 


STRATEGIES FOR JUSTICE 
Investing people in interdependence 


by Joanna Letz 


As I sat and listened intently to Tiny’s 
presentation, I looked around the room 
hoping everyone was holding onto each 
word as much as I was. The woman sit- 
ting next to me began a call and response 
as Tiny spoke, transforming the space 
from the stately uprightness of academia 
into a fluid space of resistance. Time 
seemed to stop for a moment as Tiny fin- 
ished her speech. No one had any words 
left to say. 

As a person who comes from privilege, 
I feel blessed to be a student in POOR 
Magazine’s Race, Poverty and Media 
Justice Institute’s professional programs 
for college students and professionals 
which reinvents what it means to be edu- 
cated and to educate. We are taught by 
poverty scholars educated in lived experi- 
ences how to really write, organize and do 
change by making media, policy and 
organizing. 

At 12:30, the whole conference broke 
out into lunchtime strategy sessions that 
focused on many forms of criminalization, 


‘including veterans, youth, mamaz and chil- 


dren, status crimes, media representations 
and homeless courts. Scholars like Willie 
Ratcliff joined Tiny in the media session. 
Civil rights attorney and revolutionary 
legal advocate Osha Neuman and commu- 
nity legal scholar and PNN writer Marlon 
Crump dealt with status crimes. Elder race 
and poverty scholars Bobby Brogan and 
Bruce Allison dealt with elders; and 
welfareQueen Vivian Hain co-facilitated 
the mamaz session; while Jennifer 
Friedenbach and welfareQUEEN and 
poverty scholar Jewnbug dealt the housing 
strategies session. 

One of the most powerful sessions 
focused on youth and was co-facilitated 
by youth scholars in collaboration with 
educator Antwi Akom. Their strategies 
included, “Education should be relevant 
to our communities (racially and ethnical- 
ly). Develop and promote a Youth Bill of 
Rights... 
express themselves and be true to yourself 
and your culture.” 

The last ‘panel of the conference, 


“Crossing the Poverty Line: Unlocking 
Solutions,” 


addressed some strategies for 
resistance. Olis Simmons, executive 


_ director of Youth UpRising, spoke. Youth 


UpRising is a nonprofit in East Oakland 
that provides young people between the 


ages of 13 to. 23, with job training, art — 
classes, and access. to health and wellness 


opportunities, including holistic services 
such as massage and acupuncture. 

Simmons said, “Criminalizing people 
because of our fear of who they are, often 
disinvesting them of the notions of citizen- 
ship — they no longer feel like the system 
is them.” Simmons’ voice reverberated 
through the room. Her words echoed those 
of many of the other speakers. 

Gary Blasi, Professor of Law at UCLA 
reiterated the complete absurdity of crimi- 
nalizing the poor. He called it, “an attempt 


See Criminalization of Poor page 15 


‘and avenues for youths to — 
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I Live As I’m Able. 


: by Sue Ellen Pector 


The job interview started eel 
then, of a sudden, 
she began insulting me. 


Once again Ill be eating 
free meals at churches, at synagogues. 


As I wait for food. 
with other hungry folks 


-| the memory of Barry’s warm palm een my shoulder | 


will lend me courage. 


Eating mediocre meals 
Pll summon Kaiwe’s comforting words 
to harbor me. 


Walking home with a full, if sad, belly 


Pll invoke Carmel doggy tenderly licking my face. 
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When the Rainbows 
Failed 


by Husayn Sayfuddiyn 


When the Rainbows failed to come : 
- there were no silver linings leading to balmy days. 
Only days and nights of clouds and haze 


| outlawing rainbows from the sky, 


and only clouds go floating by. 

Then no one could talk of peace but only war 
and begin to lie without keeping score 
everything bad became the good 

and the elected officials always misunderstood 
When the Rainbows failed to appear, | 


While the Sun peered through the saddened sky 
as if a tearful, saddened, reddened eye 


no rainbow crowned the passing rain 


as if they will never come again 
since fear knocked upon each unanswering door 


Refancying 


the world was filled with panic and fear. 


_| as we See in history tomorrow is no mystery 


by Joan Clair 


Re-fancying our neighborhoods, 
we liquidate the poor. 

They are not an asset to refinance for. 

We can’t see the living assets : 

beyond our “perfect garbage cans” 
collecting the waste of the lifeless lives we lead, 
full of all the things we think we need. 

But we are all living assets of One Investment, 
all rings on the fingers of the divine. 


Who Turns the Lights Out? 
by Husayn Sayfuddiyn 


Within this continuum of day and night 

that alternates between dark and light 
from whose motions we derive our celestial clocks 
at whose doors one day Death will knock 


we now are just in doubt about 
Who will turn the lights out? 


Aiming my heart for slumber at night 
the image of 
sweet old Loli dog’s 

soft fur and knowing expression 

will lullaby me. 


Where does hope live? 


and filled each home with human gore 
or stripped them bare and made them poor - 
' So- everyone is looking out of their windows 
scanning the gloomy sky 
Searching in vain for a rainbow 
‘twas so long ago they said goodbye 


There's no doubt my friends I can see the end 
of our great, romantic, hate affairs 

the whales, the trees are only history 

as are our great polar bears — 

relics of human scientific comedy 

Yea my friends, there is no doubt 

The Garbage men will turn the lights out. 


from page 5 


gram that would have resulted in the loss of 
600,000 housing vouchers by 2009. 

Since Jackson was confirmed as HUD 
secretary, his mismanagement has been an 
ongoing disaster that has ruthlessly shred- 
ded the nation’s housing assistance pro- 
grams and has hurt millions of low- 
income people. 


Jackson personally spearheaded efforts . 
to demolish public housing units in major 
cities, including Chicago, New. Orleans,» 


Atlanta, and Charlotte, in the name of creat- 


- ing mixed-income housing developments 


that continue to displace tens of thousands 
of the poor, elderly and disabled from their 
housing and communities. 


HUD Secretary Resigns in Disgrace 


Berkeley Rent Board Commissioner 


Eleanor Walden is very alarmed about the 


attacks by Jackson on the nation’s hous- 


ing assistance programs, and also about 


the latest attacks against rent control by 
greedy landlords in California, and has 
been telling everyone she can to register 
to vote, so that they can vote against 
Proposition 98 and for Proposition 99 to 
save rent control on the June ballot. 

’ Commissioner Walden called Jackson 
a “traitor” and said, “He did not have the 
integrity to stand up and protect the most 
abused or the elderly, disabled and the 
poor in the nation’s housing assistance 
programs, and his departure from office is 
way past due. 

“Between Jackson and the apartment 


owners of California who are trying to kill 
rent control and end affordable housing, 
we are in deep trouble. People need to 
vote for Proposition 99 to save rent con- 
trol, or many thousands more will soon be 
evicted and forced out of their communi- 
ties throughout California.” 

The FBI and the HUD Inspector 
General continue to investigate allega- 
tions of corruption in HUD. Under inves- 
tigation are the close ties between a build- 
ing contractor and HUD Secretary 
Alphonso Jackson, because the contractor, 


William Hairston, accepted around 


$485,000 in payment after Jackson 
pushed to have Hairston hired as a post- 
Katrina construction manager for public 
housing properties in New Orleans. 

As the investigation unfolded, it turns 


out that the contractor is a close friend and 


-golfing buddy of Jackson. Hairston accept- 


ed $485,000 in federal dollars during an 18- 
month period while working for the hous- 
ing authority in New Orleans under a non- 


- competitive bid as a consultant and subcon- 


tractor, allegedly due in part to Jackson’s 
involvement in the hiring scheme. 

Among the issues pertaining to ethics 
and cronyism that brought down HUD 
Secretary Jackson, the current investiga- 
tion seems to be focused on whether 
Congress was misled when Jackson testi- 
fied that he does not touch contracts dur- 
ing a congressional inquiry in May 2006, 
while Jackson was then under a different 
investigation for favoring HUD contracts 
to Bush supporters. 


Lynda Carson may be reached at ten- 
antsrule@yahoo.com 


Criminalization 


of Poor People 


from page 14 


to make the poor invisible, for no other 
reason than that they aré poor. It is a crime 
to sit or sleep on public sidewalks — the 
most human of activities, a crime — sit- 
ting, eating, and breathing. A huge percent- 
age of people in jails are homeless, many 
have some sort of disability. The reality is 
the current system is deeply invested in the 
criminalization of poverty.”. 

Blasi continued, “To keep someone in 
jail a day costs $103, in supportive hous- 
ing, it costs $30 a day.... The government 
is willing to spend that much money to 
keep the poor in jail. The government has 
waged war on the poor.... Bee are the 
housing strategy for the poor.” 

The scholarship continued, as Olis 


Simmons said, “East: Oakland is an’ 


incredibly vibrant, community [and it is] 
the most disenfranchised and criminalized 
population.” There was an urgency in 
Simmons’ voice as she filled every sec- 
ond of her speech with information and 
insight about the youth of East Oakland. 


She said, “We are not a teen center. 


We are about developing and harnessing 
the power of young people.” East Oakland 
is acommunity where, she’ said, pit is ille- 
gal to drive your car around the lake more 
than one time, and you can’t park your car 
around the lake between | and 7 a.m.’ 
Youth UpRising has 100 new young 
people every month, and has grown by 


3200 youth in the last two years. Youth 


UpRising is also committed to coalition 
work, as Simmons put it, “relationships 
with people we don’t want to be in rela- 
tionships with” — for example, the 
Oakland Police Department. Simmons 


said, “Hopefully [we will] go beyond con- 


ferences and change the way the police do 
their work.” 


Youth UpRising is doing work to rein-. 
vest and empower youth in their own. 


lives, and is creating solutions to poverty 
for their own community. It creates choic- 
es for young people, from young people, 
and that speak to young people. 

Mari Villaluna, POOR’s Indigenous 
Media Project Coordinator, was the last 
speaker of the day. Before she began, she 
asked Tiny and Jewnbug from POOR to 
come to the podium. Mari presented offer- 


ings to both of them as a way of honoring — 


their presence and influence in her life. 

As Tiny said, “If you think that this is 
not an act of resistance to the criminaliza- 
tion to poverty, you are wrong.” In just one 
act of honoring her elders, the room was 
transformed into a space of resistance, hon- 


oring interdependency and working togeth- 


er, aS opposed to separately. 

Mari went on to talk about some of 
POOR’s projects. She said, “Everybody 
already has a home, what many people 


don’t have is a house, a shelter. POOR’s 


Homefullness Project is a REAL solution 
to poverty and houselessness created by 
poverty, race, disability, youth, and 
indigenous scholars to actually change the 
position of poor families.” 

The site proposal will include: perma- 
nent housing units for homeless and for- 


merly homeless families following a 
model of co-housing, a site for The 


F.A.M.I.L.Y. project and Artistikal - 


Revolutionary Teaching (i.e., a social jus- 
tice and arts based muitigenerational, 
multicultural and multilingual school for 
families and children), a site for POOR 
Magazine’s Race, Poverty, Arts and 
Media Justice Institute, and a site for The 
Justice Cafe, a multi-generational commu- 
nity arts and social justice cals and per- 
formance space. 

Other POOR projects include: The 
Urban Indigenous Institute, as a new inclu- 


~ sive model of education, the Po Mamaz col- © 


umn, and Voces De inmigrantes en 
resistencia. POOR. Magazine also practices 


Family Council, a non-punitive, non pover- 


ty-pimp way of dealing with conflict in a 
grassroots organization. 
Youth UpRising and POOR Magazine 


are just two organizations working 


towards creating spaces to resist poverty 
and criminalization. Community Action 
Network (CAN) is doing work in LA’s 
Central City East region of Downtown, 
commonly known as Skid Row, which is 
home to over 11,000 homeless and 
extremely low-income people. 

The Coalition on Homelessness (COH) 
is also doing work to make visible and 
resist the criminalization of poverty. Paul 
Boden from COH addressed the last 


panel, “Lawyers for poor people.. 


Frontline attorneys. Legal defense — 
We’re talking about it up here, and’ not 
defending it down here [on the ground].” 
The system pathologizes poor people 
and people of color instead of doing what 
needs to be done: recognizing its own dis- 


ease of criminalization and violence. The 
government is denying people their most 
human rights of shelter, wellness, and 


education. Poor people and people of 


color are dehumanized and labeled crimi- 
nals as a way for the government to justi- 
fy this war on poor people. For poor folks’ 
and houseless folks, every day is a “sym- 
posium” on the criminalization of pover- 
ty, every day is an act of resistance. 

As a person of privilege who is versed 
in the dominant language, I feel I must 
make academia accountable to the way 
they play into the existing power struc- 
tures and criminalization. One of the 
media strategies to make into reality is to 
get POOR Magazine/POOR News 
Network, Street Sheet, Street Spirit, The 
Bayview Newspaper, on the required 
reading list for UCB’s Journalism School. 


As well as getting accreditation for intern- 


ships at these publications. 

For people who come from privilege 
and wish to be an ally to the struggle of 
living poor in Amerikkka, organizations 
like POOR Magazine and Youth 


‘UpRising are always looking for people to 
do the nitty-gritty, day-to-day things, 


along with looking for ways to fund 
POOR’s many revolutionary projects. 
These organizations and the Poverty, 
Youth, Race, and Disability Scholars are 
resisting, because to resist is a matter of 
life and death. ; 

Olis Simmons said, “How do you invest 
people in interdependence? The quality and 
value of their lives is dependent on young 
people. Youth UpRising needs more 
resources and money and hard-working 
people, to do the grind of the work.” 


by Aaron Couch 
t’s hard not to be moved by the 
tragedy of Joseph Kelly Sr., who 
died early last month while rescuing 
Jeffrey Williams on the Vine Street 
Expressway in Philadelphia. 
Joseph Kelly Sr. sacrificed his life for 
a stranger. It’s clear he’s a hero. 


It’s also clear that his death was avoid- 


able. It was the result of a system that 


failed Jeffrey Williams and that fails a 


growing number § of homeless 


- Philadelphians everyday. 


Williams, a disabled and mentally ill 
man, was seeking shelter as he crossed the 
Vine Street Expressway on a Monday 
morning. This was after he was temporar- 
ily blacklisted from the city shelter system 
and was denied entry at one of the over- 
crowded church cafes that serve as a last 
refuge for the homeless. 

How did we get here? 

It’s a matter of choices. For someone 
coming off the street like Williams, the 
choices are hard to believe. 

His first option would be an overcrowd- 
ed emergency shelter like the one at Ridge 
Avenue that houses hundreds in conditions 
which, as Mayor Nutter recently noted, 
“We wouldn’t have pets sleep in.” 

If someone like Williams is lucky 
enough, he could get on the admittance 
list at one of the three church cafes. - 


The cafes were designed as a tempo- 


rary measure to house those who tradi- 
tionally won’t go into the city shelter sys- 
tem and have spent previous winters on 
the street. They don’t offer a bed — only 
a caring and committed staff and a spot in 
a chair or on the floor. : 

The Grace Café, to which Williams 
was denied entrance last Monday morn- 
ing, was designed to safely accommodate 
50 residents. By the time Williams was 
turned away, it was overflowing with 59. 

While the church cafes couldn’t save 
Williams, they have exploded the myth 


that those sleeping on the street won’t go 


into a shelter. People will go in if they 


by Debby Rosenfeld 


s I drive down glum-faced Main 

Street, in what is one of the hun- 

dreds of ‘hoods in the United 
States, Nike-clad 18-year-olds walk 
together down the gray-cracked street in 
groups, their pants lower than what’s right, 
their laces flapping on the sidewalk. 

I wait behind red-light-stopped cars 
and scan the tired storefronts. Only one 
shop is open, flanked by vacant spaces 
housing broken mannequins. I picture the 
forms standing proud, covered in red 
crop tops and labeled jeans. But instead, 
across the cracked store windows, and 
under their faded signs, rod-iron pad- 
locked gates protect the dust and semi- 

| emptiness of bankrupcy. 

I look for signs of commerce. Where 
do these kids shop? There is the gas sta- 
tion on the opposite corner where several 
cars are parked at angles, driver’s win- 
dows down, conversations in full 
engagement; transactions undisclosed. 

One block more, and there stands a 
glistening health center, fresh from a rib- 
bon-cutting ceremony, or resurfaced 
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“Warmth in Giving 4” 


have a decent place to stay. And they will 
recover if they have the right services. 
But we know this already. Philadelphia 


made gains in the late 1990s as more ser- | 


vices were invested, communication 
between the city and service providers 


increased, and more beds opened up. The: 


street homeless, population declined. 
Philadelphia was cited as a national model. 
Now the tide has turned. The Center 
City street. census reached 621 this sum- 
mer, which was the highest since 1997, 
and double the count from four years ago. 
~ The solutions are well known. 
We need to overhaul the emergency 


‘shelter system and provide more safe beds © 


for those coming off the street. We need 
more supportive housing units, better 


access to mental-health and drug and. 


alcohol services, more job training, and 
more affordable housing. 

This has become a matter of life and 
death. Williams is not alone. More than 


60 homeless people died on the street last - 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 
walls. In the 28-degree freeze, a huddled 


man scrunches against the door. He | 


wears a tossed-out jacket and elephant- 
leg baggy pants. He looks discarded. 
Like the mannequins. 

‘Above him, I notice the bright shiny 


‘letters that spell out the words HEALTH 


CENTER and I am filled with grief. 
Grief for this worn man smoking a ciga- 
rette, under the promise of health. 

The light turns green, and I leave him 
there. What else can I do? 


Painting by Elizabeth King 


year in Philadelphia. 

Joseph Kelly Sr. had a choice. He 
could have kept driving like the other 
motorists, but he put his life in danger to 
help a man who clearly needed it, 

Let us honor him by celebrating his life 
and his tremendous sacrifice as well as by 


recommitting ourselves to those stranded 
on our streets. . 


Aaron Couch, a former safety monitor at the 
Grace Cafe, and former AFSC staffer, wrote this 
article for The Philadelphia News. 


A true story by Nance Wogan 


on’t we all want sometimes to 
be in the right place, at the 
right time, to truly perform 
some good, kind, worthwhile 
act like the Good Samaritan did? 

It’s not that I’m the type who goes out 
searching for this type experience. For 
example, if there’s an accident in the next 
lane, I don’t stop and put my lone, old, 
female self in danger to see if I can help. 

Yet there are times when it just seems 
that you’re the one. Recently, the Science 
section of The New York Times reported 
that there’s objective brain proof for 
altruism. There’s an actual glow that 
occurs when some unselfish act happens. 


showing it on her Cat Scan, as she saw a 


ognized by her gray hair that this was not 
just some young thing who merely had 
stumbled. She pulled over immediately, 
parked illegally and got out of her car 
with a first-aid kit. 

Blood was falling from a cut over the 
poet’s eye. Her glasses were scattered 
and almost broken. But she managed to 
get herself upright, thought she was 


in Berkeley where she wanted to hear the 
poetry reading of an old buddy. 
But she was in pain. Good Samaritan 
Number 2 (that’s me, folks!) saw how 
much pain she was in, and had the poet 


to be a doctor — take a look at her arm. 
Good Samaritan Number 3? He saw 
the swelling of her arm and noted her 


Four Good Samaritans Feel a Glow 


Well, some lady’s brain must. be 


poet friend fall on the sidewalk, and rec-. 


_ at this situation at 2:00 in the morning. 


hood?” J relax and laugh too. 


okay, and then walked to Priya restaurant 


sitting next to her — who just happened » 


April 2008 — 


age, and said, “Emergency Room.” She 
took his advice. 

She and I go off to Kaiser hospital in 
Oakland — thanks to Good Samaritan 
Number 4, a taxi man par excellent. He 
has to send over a substitute driver who 
comes almost immediately. 

At midnight, when the doctor releases 
this poet lady, we realize that despite the 
hectic scene and all, good rational advice 
had been given; and even more important- 
ly, good rational advice had been taken. 

The poet’s arm had been fractured — 
not a simple sprain. So it was true that 
she had needed immediate care. 

Good Samaritan 4 isn’t all that happy 
to be awakened at midnight, but he comes 
along cheerfully enough when he realizes 
the problem. Drives the injured poet all 
the way back to. Alameda and then takes 
me back to my lonely. car parked by itself 
on San Pablo Avenue. - 

Stays by me while I have to fumble 
for a spare key to get into my car. Laughs 


“What is this old dame doing at this 
hour down in this dangerous neighbor- 


Follows me back to the Lodge where I 
live. Waits while I fumble and find my 
apartment key before he drives off. 

We both agree it’s been good. We 
must have a glow in our brains by now. 
We all did the Good Samaritan “thang.” 

And if you need a cab, call Ali, Cab 
46, at (510) 866-7465, Inter-City of 
Berkeley Taxi, 24-hour service. 


The poet in this story was Mary Rudge, 
the first poet laureate of the City of Alameda. 


